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NORMALLY  women  live  longer 
than  men.  On  the  other  hand,  famous 
men  live  longer  than  famous  women. 
An  analysis  of  the  longevity  of  2,668 
eminent  men  shows  that  their  average 
age  at  death  was  67.8  years  while  that  of 
670  eminent  women  was  only  60.7  years. 

MORE  than  one  hundred  titles,  in¬ 
cluding  the  greatest  child  classics  as  well 
as  distinguished  new  books,  supplement 
The  New  Winston  Readers,  The 
Reading  Hour,  and  The  New  Silent 
Readers,  to  comprise  the  Winston 
Complete  Reading  Program.  Want  full 
information? 

Enjoy  the  meeting  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  at  St.  Louis?  The 
accountants  say  that  this  is 
the  way  the  convention  dol¬ 
lar  is  spent:  hotel,  .23;  hotel 
dining  room,  .125;  retail  stores,  .185; 
amusements,  .1225;  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers,  .08;  taxis  and  local  trans¬ 
portation,  .06;  auto  supplies,  .055;  res¬ 
taurants,  .0675;  miscellaneous,  .075. 

OF  the  26  states  in  which  books 
are  state-adopted,  17  of  them  are  using 
one  or  more  of  the  J.  Russell  Smith 
geographies.  In  the  remaining  22  states 
the  Smith  geographies  (Home  Folks, 
World  Folks,  American  Lands  and 
Peoples,  Foreign  Lands  and  Peoples, 
and  Our  Industrial  World)  are  used 
in  literally  thousands  of  schools. 

EXCLUDING  national  anthems 
and  hymns,  the  only  musical  piece  that 
audiences  honor  by  standing  while  it  is 
played  is  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of 
Handel’s  "Messiah.” 

The  study  of  history  and  its 
interrelationship  and  inte¬ 
gration  Mrith  social  studies 
should  be  continuous  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grade. 
Have  you  examined  the  Winston  History 
Program,  starting  with  the  Stories  op 
American  Pioneers  in  the  third  grade, 
with  separate  books  for  each  grade,  and 
ending  with  America,  Our  Country  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades? 

THERE  is  only  one  active  volcano 
in  the  U.  S. — Mount  Lassen,  California. 

LIKE  big  figures?  Jesuit  Clavius,  in 
France,  calculated  that  there  are 
585,261,767,384,976,664,000  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  alphabet.  Which  suggests  a 
myriad  of  words  . . .  and  . . .  The  Wins¬ 
ton  SiMPUFiED  Dictionary  .  .  .  with 
its  modem  word  list  and  every  word  de¬ 
fined  so  clearly  that  its  use  and  meaning 
can  be  instantly  understood. 
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I  An  Apology 

To  Two  Nine-Year  Olds 


A  NEW  BUILDER  OF  FUTURE  CITIZENS 


Rugg~Krueger 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Dramatic,  interest-compelling  stories  present  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  child  a  picture  of  man’s  forward-marching 
civilization,  and  provide  him  with  a  background  for  under¬ 
standing  our  complicated  modern  society.  Circular  #723 
describes  the  full,  challenging  program  which  includes  read¬ 
ing  books,  workbooks  and  teachers’  manuals. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


For  Economy  in  the  School  Cafeteria 


For  further  information  ask 
for  Commercial  Sales  Rep¬ 
resentative  at  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  office  in  your  locality. 


A  steaming  urn  is  a  sign  that  fuel 
is  being  wasted.  It  is  boiling  money  away. 
The  urn  illustrated  is  equipped  with 
Automatic  Burner  Control  which  ther¬ 
mostatically  regulates  the  burner  and 
thereby  maintains  constant  temperature. 


A  modern  steam  table  equipped 
with  Automatic  Control  Valve  stops 
fuel  waste  and  loss  of  food  values  re¬ 
sulting  from  continuous  cooking. 

Automatic  controls  can  be  installed 
on  these  appliances  while 
they  are  in  service. 


PVBLICC^QSE^CE 


This  is  an  apology,  an  apology  to 
two  little  nine-year-old  girls  in  Kenil¬ 
worth.  Primarily  it  is  an  apology  for 
being  an  adult,  for  being  part  of  an 
adult  world  which,  after  the  past  few 
days,  must  seem  hopelessly  unintelli¬ 
gent  to  two  normal  nine-year-olds. 

The  girls’  names  are  Helen  Lohmann 
and  Evelyn  Nols.  To  keep  them  quiet 
in  class  their  teacher  placed  adhesive 
tape  over  their  mouths.  As  a  result  she 
is  being  threatened  with  dismissal  and 
is  on  trial  before  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Strange  men  with  cameras  have  come 
daily  to  the  girls’  homes  and  had  them 
do  the  thing  for  which  their  teacher  is 
being  tried.  Their  pictures,  with  their 
mouths  taped,  are  in  all  the  papers. 

The  two  hearings  are  held  at  night, 
opening  at  an  hour  when  two  little 
nine-year-old  girls  should  be  going  to 
bed.  Helen  and  five  of  her  classmates 
are  still  sitting  around  when  it  ends 
at  2:00  A.  M. 

Helen  is  on  the  stand.  To  practic¬ 
ally  every  question  that  is  asked  her  by 
one  lawyer,  the  other  lawyer  shouts,  “1 
object.”  And  both  lawyers  join  in 
begging  her  not  to  answer  their  ques¬ 
tions  until  they  have  agreed  that  it  is' 
proper  to  do  so.  The  truth  is  of  no 
importance  compared  with  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

The  cards  are  obviously  stacked.  The 
President  of  the  Board,  who  has  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  the  questions  arc 
proper,  gets  his  advice  from  the  lawyer 
who  is  presenting  the  case  against  the 
teacher.  By  proxy  that  lawyer  rules, 
not  only  on  his  own  objections,  but 
also  on  the  objections  of  the  teacher’s 
lawyer.  Necessarily,  most  of  his  ob¬ 
jections  are  sustained  and  most  of  his 
opponent’s  objections  are  overruled. 

The  teacher  admits  placing  the  tape 
over  the  mouths  of  the  two  girls;  so 
the  lawyers  spend  hours  in  proving  that 
she  did. 

Finally  it  is  stated,  time  after  time, 
that  the  fact  that  the  two  girls  and  all 
the  other  children  in  the  class  like  their 
teacher  and  want  her  back  is  completely 
immaterial. 

So,  Helen  and  Evelyn,  here’s  the 
apology'.  Not  much  can  be  done  about 
it.  Adults  are  like  that.  But  count 
it  to  their  credit  that  when  you  two 
girls  take  the  stand,  are  asked  if  you 
know  what  it  means  to  tell  the  truth 
and  what  happens  to  little  girls  who 
don’t,  those  present,’  board  members, 
lawyers,  hard-boiled  newspapermen  and 
the  observer  from  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association  feel  a  touch  of  shame  for 
belonging  to  a  world  in  which  such 
absurdities  as  this  hearing  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  possible.  L.  B.  J. 

(News  account  page  152.) 
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Three  Problems— 
And  a  Way  Out 


4  Joint 
Statement 


by 

DR.  LEON  N.  NEULEN 

President 

State  Teachers’  Association 

WILLIAM  J.  DUFFY 

President 

Federated  Boards  of  Education, 
Hoboken  Board  of  Education 

Three  problems  fundamental  to 
education  in  New  Jersey  face  our 
Legislature  at  the  present  time.  These 
are,  ( 1 )  the  inability  of  school  districts 
to  obtain  the  state  aid  which  is  annually 
promised  them;  (2)  the  complete  de¬ 
pendence  of  our  schools  upon  over¬ 
burdened  property  taxes;  and  (3)  the 
failure  of  the  state  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  equalization  law  which  was 
passed  last  year. 

There  has  been  Introduced  into  the 
1936  Legislature,  at  the  request  of  the 
Federated  Boards  of  Education,  a  bill 
—Assembly  Bill  287 — ^which  would 
solve  all  of  these  problems.  For  it 
we  seek  the  united  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  all  citizens  interested  in  the 
schools  and  school  children  of  New 
Jersey. 

This  measure  would  not  increase  at 
all  the  cost  of  education  in  our  state, 
nor  would  it  increase  the  money  which 
the  state  annually  appropriates  to  as¬ 
sist  local  school  districts  to  maintain 
their  schools.  The  difficulties  of  school 
districts  arise  from  the  inability  of 
the  state  to  collect  and  turn  over  to 
Boards  of  Education  the  property  tax 
which  has  been  levied  for  schools,  and 
from  the  litigation  which  has  tied  up 
the  money  the  schools  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  main  stem  railroad 
tax.  At  times  during  the  past  few 
years  these  amounts,  promised  but  not 
paid  over,  have  totalled  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

The  measure  directly  broadens  the 
tax  base  on  which  the  schools  rest  by 
transferring  one-fifth  of  the  total  cost 
of  schools  to  other  tax  sources.  To¬ 
day  ninety-nine  cents  out  of  every 
school  dollar  is  raised  by  the  property 
tax.  New  Jersey  schools  are  more  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  property  tax  than 
the  schools  of  any  other  state.  At  the 
same  time  New  Jersey  property  own¬ 
ers  bear  a  far  greater  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  government  than  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners  in  other  states  and  are  fully 
entitled  to  relief  which  would  tiike  the 
form  of  actual  tax  reduction. 


The  proposed  measure  would  pro¬ 
vide  reduction  in  property  taxes.  It 
seeks  to  raise,  through  other  tax  sources, 
the  money  which  now  comes  from  the 
state  school  tax  of  2.75  mills  on  real 
and  personal  property.  The  bill  is 
accompanied  by  a  companion  bill  (As¬ 
sembly  Bill  288)  which  would  repeal 
the  state  school  tax.  It  is  proposed  that 
these  two  bills  be  passed  together.  The 
repeal  of  the  state  school  tax  would  as¬ 
sure  property  owners  of  direct  tax 
relief. 

Finally  the  proposed  measure  would 
make  possible  the  operation  of  the 
school  equalization  bill  passed  last  year 
as  a  result  of  the  Report  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  School  Survey  Commission. 
That  law  (Chap.  224,  P.  L.  1935) 
provides  for  a  minimum  foundation 
program  of  education  in  every  school 
district  in  the  state.  When  it  was 
passed,  the  Legislature  provided  that 
it  could  not  take  effect  until  a  broader 
tax  base  for  schools  was  set  up. 


The  proposed  measure  would  solve 
these  problems  by  means  of  an  income 
tax  and  a  corporation  income  tax.  Both 
have  been  approved  by  tax  commissions 
and  tax  experts  who  have  studied  the 
New  Jersey  tax  problem.  These  are 
not  new  taxes,  but  merely  substitutes 
or  replacement  taxes  for  the  property 
tax  which  would  be  repealed. 

This  bill  is  not  necessarily  the  only 
perfect  solution  to  the  school  problem. 
It  is,  however,  a  direct,  concrete  sug¬ 
gestion  to  a  Legislature  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  finding  a  solution. 
We  therefore  urge  on  all  citizens  the 
support  of  this  bill,  either  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  or  with  such  changes  as  the 
Legislature  may  make,  so  long  as  it 
accomplishes  the  three  main  aims  of 
( 1 )  reducing  property  taxes,  (2)  broad¬ 
ening  the  tax  base  for  school  support, 
and  (3)  making  finally  effective  in  New 
Jersey  the  recommendations  of  the 
School  Survey  Commission. 


Tax  Bill  Is  Most  Important 

Among '36  School  Measures 


A  “Property  Tax  Relief  Bill 
for  Schools”  designed  to  broaden 
the  tax  base  for  public  school  support, 
relieve  property  taxes  throughout  the 
state,  and  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  School  Survey  Report,  has 
been  introduced  into  the  1936  Legisla¬ 
ture  by  Assemblyman  George  W.  Butz 
of  Warren  County  at  the  request  of  the 
Federated  Boards  of  Education.  Bills 
proposing  changes  in  the  membership  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  have  also 
been  introduced. 

The  Property  Tax  Relief  Bill  for 
Schools  is  Assembly  Bill  287.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  raise,  through 
an  income  and  corporation  income  tax, 
money  to  make  possible  the  repeal  of 
the  present  state  school  tax  of  2.75  mills 
on  property.  It  would  not  increase  the 
amount  of  money  now  being  provided 
by  the  State  for  school  purposes,  but 
would  attempt  to  raise  the  money  from 
other  tax  sources.  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  hope  through  it  to  obtain  the  state 
school  money  now  held  up  through  un¬ 
collected  taxes  and  litigation. 

The  bill  would  make  effective  the 
provisions  of  the  equalization  law 


(Chap.  224,  P.  L.  1935)  passed  last 
year  to  guarantee  a  minimum  program 
of  education  in  every  school  district  in 
the  State. 

This  bill  is  accompanied  by  Assem¬ 
bly  Bill  288  providing  for  the  repeal 
of  the  state  school  tax.  This  repeal 
would  give  actual  tax  reduction  in  every 
community  in  the  state.  It  is,  however, 
dependent  upon  the  bill  to  raise  the 
substitute  moneys.  Both  bills  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Taxation. 

Assemblywoman  Constance  W.  Hand 
of  Essex  has  Introduced  Assembly 
Bill  168  to  increase  the  membership 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  from 
six  to  nine.  The  proposed  membership 
of  the  Board  is  ( 1 )  the  Commissioner 
of  Education;  (2)  an  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner;  (3)  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools;  (4)  a  Supervising  Principal; 
(5)  a  High  School  Principal  or  Teach¬ 
er;  (6)  an  Elementary  Principal  or 
Teacher;  (7)  a  County  Superinten¬ 
dent;  and  (8  &  9)  two  Normal  School 
Principals. 

These  bills  have  been  APPROV’ED 
by  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association. 
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Other  bills  affecting,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  education  in  New  Jersey  fol¬ 
low: 

( In  parenthesis  immediately  after  the 
number  of  the  bill  is  the  name  of  the 
Senator  or  Assemblyman  who  intro¬ 
duced  it.  In  parenthesis  immediately 
after  the  statement  of  its  purpose  is 
the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  Assembly  to  which  it  has  been 
referred.  The  word  Law  following  a 
bill  indicates  that  it  has  been  passed  in 
both  houses  and  signed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor.  Any  action  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  is  indicated  in  capital 
letters.) 

SENATE  6  (Durand) — Extends  to 
July  1,  1937,  the  act  permitting  Boards 
of  Education  to  reduce  salaries  of  em¬ 
ployees.  Amended.  Law  —  Chap.  7 
(See  February  Review,  p.  116). 

SENATE  8  (Durand)— Extends 
for  one  month  the  time  for  adoption 
of  municipal  and  county  budgets  and  tax 
ordinances;  permits  reopening  of  bud¬ 
gets  already  adopted.  Law — Chap.  1. 

SENATE  13  (Loizeaux) — Allows 
pupils  to  continue  education  under  local 
Boards  of  Education  until  regional 
boards  are  ready  to  assume  such  educa¬ 
tion.  Law — Chap.  11. 

SENATE  48  purand)— Provides 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  municipal 
and  county  budget  system  so  as  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  cash  basis.  (Municipalities.) 

SENATE  51  (Powell)  — Amends 
Chapter  7,  Laws  of  1936.  Provides 
that  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  school  districts,  who  receive 
slightly  more  than  $1,000.00  compen¬ 
sation,  sh.ill  not  be  reduced  to  less  than 
$1,000.00  by  reason  of  any  pay  cut. 
Passed  in  Senate.  APPROVED. 

SENATE  117  (Burling) — ^To  pro¬ 
vide  that  where  expenditures  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  a  county  are  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $100,(X)0,  that  the  State  shall  ap¬ 
propriate  to  such  county  not  less  than 
$40,000.  (Education.)  OPPOSED. 

SENATE  133  (Reeves) — To  en¬ 
large  the  scope  of  eligibility  for  for¬ 
mation  of  credit  unions,  declaring  divi¬ 
dends,  etc.  (Miscellaneous  Business.) 

SENATE  173  (Smathers) — ^'Po  ex¬ 
tend  for  the  year  1936  the  privilege  of 
paving  State  School  Tax  in  scrip. 
(Judiciary.)  APPROVED. 

SENATE  180  (Prall)  —  Creates 
State  Department  of  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Finances  and  fixes  minimum  tax 
rate  at  $2.50  on  $100.  (Taxation.) 
VIGOROUSLY  OPPOSED. 

SENATE  182  (Loizeaux) —To 
confer  on  district  school  boards  and 
boards  of  school  estimate  the  same  pow¬ 
ers  of  municipalities  and  counties  to 
extend  the  time  within  which  they  must 
complete  their  budgets.  (Education.) 

SENATE  183 — (Ueft  open  for  Ap¬ 
propriation  bill.) 


SENATE  197  (Prall)— To  provide 
that  when  there  is  accumulated  in  the 
reserve  of  the  State  school  tax  an 
amount,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  sufficient 
to  justify  its  distribution,  he  is  author¬ 
ized  to  apportion  such  amount.  (Edu¬ 
cation.  ) 

SENATE  206  (Durand)  —  (For 
the  President)  To  make  it  unlawful 
for  a  Board  of  Education  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  to  issue  bonds  except  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  (Municipalities.)  OP¬ 
POSED  (in  present  form). 

ASSEMBLY  21,  22  and  23  — 
Teacher  and  pupil  health  examination 
bills.  (See  February  Review,  p.  116.) 
APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  30,  31  and  32  — 
Teacher  and  pupil  flag  salute  bills. 
(See  February  Review,  p.  116.)  A- 
30  NO  ACTION.  A-31  OPPOSED. 
A-32  NO  ACTION. 

ASSEMBLY  53  (Scovel)— Places 
municipal  librarians  in  second  class 
cities  under  tenure  protection.  (Edu¬ 
cation.) 

ASSEMBLY  72  (Cavinato)— (For 
the  Speaker)  Amends  Chapter  7,  Laws 
of  1936.  To  make  it  clear  that  where 
teachers  and  employees  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  have  a  salary  slightly  in  excess  of 
$1,000  their  salaries  cannot  be  reduced 
to  less  than  $1,(X)0.  Passed  in  Assem¬ 
bly.  (Senate  Judiciary  Committee.) 
Reported  and  read  second  time  in  Sen¬ 
ate.  APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  75  (Cavinato) —A 
general  revision  of  municipal  and  county 
budgeting  to  be  known  as  the  “Local 
Budget  Act.”  (Judiciary.)  NO  AC¬ 
TION. 

ASSEMBLY  78  (Thomas) —To 
provide  for  salary  reductions  for  state 
office  holders  running  ffom  5  per  cent 
at  $3,000,  to  25  per  cent  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  (Judiciary.)  OPPOSED. 

ASSEMBLY  92  (Sanford)— Per¬ 
mits  yearly  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
municipal  assessments  upon  improve¬ 
ments  and  personalty  until  expunged ; 
provides  for  referendum.  (Taxation.) 
OPPOSED. 

ASSEMBLY  93  (McAlevy)— To 
provide  that  all  regularly  appointed 
school  employees  shall  be  included  in 
membership  in  the  Teachers’  Pension 
Fund.  (Education.)  OPPOSED. 

ASSEMBLY  109  (Muir)— To  es¬ 
tablish  a  State  University  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  (Education.)  NO  AC¬ 
TION. 

ASSEMBLY  173  (Sanford)— To 
abolish  County  Boards  of  Examiners  of 
Teachers.  (Education.)  APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  182  (McCauley)  — 
To  provide  that  the  custodian  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  overseer  of  repairs  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  in  cities  of 


more  than  25, (KX)  shall  have  tenure  of 
office.  (Education.) 

ASSEMBLY  207  (Burke)— To 
regulate  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  janitors,  custodians,  etc.,  by  Boards 
of  Education  according  to  the  number 
of  years  of  service.  (Education.)  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  233  (Geddes)  —To 
prohibit  the  employment  of  both  the 
husband  and  wife  by  the  State  or  a 
subdivision.  (Education.)  OPPOSED 
( unconstitutional ) . 

ASSEMBLY  251  (Evans)— To 
permit  Boards  of  Education  to  convey 
lands  not  needed  for  school  purposes 
to  municipalities  or  county  park  boards 
for  park  purposes.  (Education.)  AP¬ 
PROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  285  (Van  Fleet)— To 
give  tenure  of  office  to  secretaries, 
clerks  and  assistant  clerks,  etc.,  of 
Boards  of  Education  after  three  years’ 
service.  (Education.)  APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  310  (Thomas)— To 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  an  estimate  of  city  and  school 
district  budgets  35  days  before  the  date 
set  for  the  annual  school  election  and 
also  for  public  hearings  on  the  same. 
(Election.)  NO  ACTION. 

ASSEMBLY  335  (Sanford)— To 
create  County  Junior  Colleges.  (Ed¬ 
ucation.)  APPROVED. 

ASSEMBLY  355  (McCauley) - 
To  provide  for  the  terms  of  the  State 
Board  of  School  Examiners  to  be  two 
years;  fixes  the  position  and  terms  of 
the  members  and  provides  that  neither 
the  State  Board  of  Education  nor  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  shall  have 
the  power  to  revoke  or  require  the 
removal  of  any  teaching  license.  (Ed¬ 
ucation.)  OPPOSED. 


State  Association  Prints 
Publicity  Handbook 

Publication  of  500  copies  of 
Interpreting  the  Schools,  a 
Publicity  Handbook  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools  and  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tions,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  hand¬ 
book  has  been  prepared  by  Laurence 
B.  Johnson,  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  will  be  distributed 
by  the  Association  to  superintend¬ 
ents,  supervising  principals,  and 
heads  of  local  and  county  teachers’ 
associations. 

Heads  of  local  and  county  asso¬ 
ciations,  notice  of  whose  election 
has  not  been  listed  in  the  Review, 
are  urged  to  send  their  names  to 
the  Review  office,  605  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  in  order  that  their 
copy  of  the  handbook  may  be  sent 
to  them. 
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Teachers 


Taxation 


ROBERT  N.  GRAHAM 
Trenton 
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Not  every  teacher  need  be  a  tax 
expert.  A  score  of  people  drive 
automobiles,  to  one  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  their  mechanism. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  factors  connected  with  the 
whole  business  of  tax-gathering  and 
tax-spending  that  every  teacher  should 
comprehend. 

T axes  enable  society  to  carry  on  those 
activities  that,  as  individuals,  we  could 
not  afford — activities  from  which  so¬ 
ciety,  as  a  whole,  benefits  and  for  which 
society,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  should 

pay- 

When  taxation  increases  to  the  point 
where  it  ceases  to  be  a  toll  upon  people’s 
incomes,  and  begins  to  devour  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  government  is  on  the  way 
to  financial  ruin.  More  wool,  in  the 
end,  can  be  gotten  by  shearing  a  sheep 
than  by  skinning  it. 

To  those  whose  primary  interest  is  in 
the  education  of  the  coming  generation, 
taxation  should  be  considered  wholly 
from  the  standpoint  of  revenue  for  the 
government  and  its  services,  rather  than 
that  of  a  redistribution  of  wealth  or  in¬ 
come,  or  the  confiscation  of  large  in¬ 
comes  or  fortunes.  As  individuals  with 
diverse  social  backgrounds  and  training, 
we  may  not  agree  on  theories  of  social 
reform  ;  but  as  teachers  we  should  agree 
on  the  importance  of  revenue  for  public 
education. 

Know  the  Public  Mind 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  certain 
fundamental  factors,  such  as  those  sug¬ 
gested  above,  the  teacher  should  compre- 

Ihend  the  public  attitude  toward  tax¬ 
ation.  It  may  be  an  inheritance  from  the 
past  when  taxes  were  exacted  as  tributes 
by  a  despotic  ruler  to  be  spent  as  he 
pleased  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  but  it 
certainly  is  true  that  everywhere  taxes 
are  considered  an  affliction. 

^  “Of  all  debts,  men  are  least  willing 
to  pay  the  taxes.  Everywhere  they  think 
they  get  their  money’s  worth,  except  for 
these,”  Emerson  said  years  ago  in  his 


essay  on  “Politics.”  Our  nation  really 
had  its  inception  in  a  certain  tea  party 
held  in  Boston  as  a  result  of  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  tax.  People  still  regard  taxes  as  a 
sort  of  robbery  to  which  they  must  sub¬ 
mit.  Some  critics  assert  that  govern¬ 
mental  costs  consume  too  high  a  per¬ 
centage  of  our  national  income,  that 
they  are  strangling  private  business. 

The  teacher  should  get,  and  continu¬ 
ally  observe,  the  community  point  of 
view  concerning  taxation ;  otherwise, 
being  a  recipient  of  taxes,  he  will  create 
a  suspicion  of  self-interest  and,  to  that 
extent,  lose  his  influence. 

The  stand  that  the  teacher  should 
take  for  good  government  would  make 
more  popular  the  payment  of  taxes.  Let 
him  present  the  real  tax  issue  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  political  issue  and  popular 
appeal.  When  more  government  service 
is  bought,  more  money  must  be  spent 
for  it.  Tax-paying  should  be  considered 
a  privilege  in  a  democracy,  for,  as  Cal¬ 
vin  Coolidge  once  said,  “If  the  people 
are  to  control  The  government  they  must 
pay  the  taxes  to  support  it.” 

Take  the  Offensive 

Teachers  should  meet  the  situation  of 
possible  reduced  school  budgets  with 


The  Winner 

This  article  by 
R.  N.  Graham  of 
the  Senior  High 
School,  Trenton, 
topped  its  field 
in  the  contest 
sponsored  last 
spring  by  State  „  ^ 

Teachers  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc.  Mr.  Graham,  along  with 
the  winners  in  seven  other  fields, 
received  a  $60  prize. 

“Teachers  and  Taxation”  will  be 
published  in  state  teachers’  mag¬ 
azines  throughout  the  country  this 
month. 


offensive  rather  than  defensive  tactics. 
Education  needs  no  advertising  but 
statements  of  truth.  Taxation  without 
representation  is  no  worse  than  taxation 
with  misrepresentation.  We  must  go  to 
the  public  with  far-sighted  educational 
programs,  the  importance  of  which  we 
can  make  clear  to  the  average  citizen  in 
terms  he  will  understand.  Education 
must  be  popularized  and  “sold”  to  the 
public.  School  budgets  must  not  be  sa¬ 
crificed  on  the  altar  of  other  govern¬ 
mental  extravagancies.  A  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  schools  should  be  fos¬ 
tered.  The  schools  belong  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  not  to  the  teachers. 

Education  is  the  greatest  single  enter¬ 
prise  the  American  people  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  It  touches  more  people  at  more 
points  than  any  other  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  this  country  is  to  be  made 
safe  for  democracy,  it  must  be  done 
through  the  public  schools. 

To  speak  of  bringing  school  budgets 
back  to  some  past  level,  is  to  speak  of 
giving  a  past  education  to  modern  chil¬ 
dren.  Laborers  with  the  old  education 
have  been  displaced  by  machinery;  the 
new  education  must  equip  today’s  chil¬ 
dren  to  use  this  machinery  or  to  do  work 
not  usurped  by  the  machine.  The  edu¬ 
cational  dollar  enhances  opportunity, 
limits  crime  and  poverty,  enriches  the 
community ;  increasingly  it  pays  for  such 
instruction  and  supervision  as  the  home 
and  the  church  used  to  furnish.  Broken- 
down  schools,  dispirited  teachers,  truant 
and  vagrant  pupils  result  in  disease, 
crime,  distress,  unrest,  political  slavery 
and  bigotry. 

EdacatHHi  Is  Cheapest 

Surely  the  taxpayers  who  work  so 
hard  to  reduce  school  budgets  ought  to 
realize  that  nothing  so  certainly  liqui¬ 
dates  its  expenses  as  education.  The  cost 
of  ignorance  far  exceeds  the  cost  of 
education. 

Teachers,  in  the  capacity  of  citizens, 
assuredly  have  the  right  to  promote  pub- 
{Continued  on  page  147) 
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Asks  Super  Guidance  Course 
As  Aid  to  "Hopeless"  Youth 


ARNOLD  W.  CARNEGIE 
Union 

a  yk  FTER  I  leave  school,  the  best  I 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  massage 
pots  and  pans,”  was  the  answer  one 
large  fifteen  year  old  colored  girl  gave 
me  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  into 
her  seeming  indifference  to  her  work. 

Believing  this  to  be  typical  of  a  large 
group,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  high  school  pupils  have  great  need 
of  a  course  under  the  most  competent 
teacher,  which  would  correlate  all 
studies  and  so  offer  spiritual  and  moral 
guidance. 

Too  many  of  our  children  today 
have  become  acutely  aware  of  the  non¬ 
existence  of  any  golden  future.  They 
are  reflecting  discouraged  parental  at¬ 
titudes  and  expressions  without  having 
the  benefit  of  spiritual  experiences  to 
help  them  at  a  time  when  the  human 
individual  most  needs  help — during  the 
period  of  adolescence. 

An  individual  teacher  can  and  does 
create  an  interest  in  subject  matter 
through  his  or  her  personality,  and  the 
child  is  influenced  for  good  through  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  demands  of  the  teacher. 
The  demands  of  each  teacher  vary,  and 
the  child  is  expected  to  tune  in  every 
teacher’s  requirements. 

Must  Win  Confidence 

The  greatest  contribution  a  member 
of  the  school  profession  can  make  for 
the  child’s  welfare  is  in  character  de¬ 
velopment.  To  make  effective  any  di¬ 
rection  of  the  child’s  activities  along 
lines  of  proper  guidance  in  character 
building,  the  teacher  must  win  the 
child’s  confidence  to  a  great  enough  ex¬ 
tent  to  break  into  that  hard-boiled  shell 
which  adolescent  children  often  develop. 
In  these  days  of  stress  of  economic  ne¬ 
cessity,  classes  run  larger  than  they 
should  for  the  most  effective  handling 
of  the  individual  child  by  the  teacher. 
Some  method  must  be  developed  to  take 
care  of  the  child’s  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  without  placing  too  great  a 
financial  burden  upon  the  community. 

Assuming  that  all  teachers’  require¬ 
ments  are  for  the  best  ultimate  good  of 
the  child,  it  remains  true  that  crime 
statistics  do  not  prove  the  school  to  have 
been  an  effective  remedial  agent.  In 
college,  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
students  are  expected  to  formulate  their 
own  code  of  ethics.  By  this  time  the 
student  has  fairly  well  oriented  himself 
to  life.  His  code  of  ethics  will  enable 
him  to  carry  himself  the  rest  of  the  way 


through  life,  and  if  he  has  the  proper 
spiritual  grasp  of  living,  the  way  will  be 
smoother. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  let  that  un¬ 
stable  vessel,  the  adolescent,  toss  to  and 
fro  on  an  ocean  of  unclear  understand¬ 
ing  until  it  may  either  be  wrecked  or 
learn  to  steer  its  own  course.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking  we  try  to  guide  the  vessel 
through  school  organization,  activity 
programs,  sports,  class  participation, 
pride  in  school  accomplishments,  clubs, 
etc.  The  general  lack  is  in  tying  up 
these  determining  influences  in  a  definite 
course  emphasizing  a  code  of  ethics ! 

Must  Acquire  Social  Attitude 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  under¬ 
stand,  appreciate  and  adopt  as  his  own, 
a  definite  line  of  conduct  conducive  to 
the  best  ultimate  good  of  society  as  a 
whole,  and  the  individual  in  particu¬ 
lar.  At  the  very  least  he  should  have 
a  clear  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 


tion  of  such  a  goal  as  beneficial  to 
himself. 

Guidance  programs  for  children  have 
lacked  the  spiritual  essence  which  will 
quiet  the  fears  and  reassure  the  child 
as  to  his  place  in  the  world.  May  I 
suggest  then,  that  the  child  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  spiritual  and  moral  guid¬ 
ance  in  a  course  correlating  all  subject 
matter,  studied  under  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  and  trained  advisers. 

In  such  a  course,  any  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  child  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  values  of  arithmetic  or  science 
and  so  forth,  in  his  future  life,  would 
be  made  clear  in  terms  of  a  practical 
demonstration,  spiritual  and  moral 
values  being  stressed.  All.  problems 
puzzling  the  child  would  be  solved,  and 
principally  the  child  would  be  required 
to  formulate  a  definite  code  of  ethics 
under  the  competent  guidance  of  a  per¬ 
son  educated  to  handle  such  a  course. 
While  such  a  coordinating  factor  would 
require  the  services  of  people  of  great 
understanding,  character,  learning,  and 
tact,  I  feel  sure  that  the  services  of 
the  teachers  needed  to  conduct  a  course 
as  above  outlined,  can  be  obtained;  as 
the  opportunities  for  public  service  in 
really  progressive  education  are  im¬ 
measurable. 


Woodbridge  Principal  Makes  Review 

Work  For  Him  In  Community  Press 


The  mysteries  of  the  press  have  been 
solved  by  L.  F.  Reynolds,  principal. 
School  No.  1,  Woodbridge,  recent  clip¬ 
pings  from  that  area  show. 

First  is  a  page  one  article  in  the 
Woodbridge  Independent.  It  opens, 
‘‘A  militant  campaign,  to  effectuate  a 
redistribution  of  state  monies  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  is  requested  of  local 
residents  by  Leland  F.  Reynolds  .  . 

“Mr.  Reynolds  makes  his  plea  on  the 
basis  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neu- 
len,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  who  stated  (in 
the  president’s  message,  January  Re¬ 
view,  Ed.),  ‘it  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
our  peculiar  system  of  distribution  that 
the  very  counties  and  districts  which  re¬ 
ceived  least  in  this  distribution  were 
those  in  greatest  distress,  those  least  able 
to  collect  their  local  taxes’.” 

In  the  Leader  Journal  a  columnist 
took  up  the  call  for  new  tax  revenues 
to  replace  New  Jersey’s  antiquated 
property  tax  structure.  A  few  days 
later  Mr.  Reynolds  is  in  print  again 
in  behalf  of  a  “moderate  personal  in¬ 
come  and  corporate  tax,”  to  take  the 
place  of  the  school  property  tax. 

Editorial  support,  again  based  on  a 
State  Teachers’  Association  statement, 
was  given  to  the  teachers’  insistence 
that  “New  Jersey  schools  would  be  in 


a  sad  plight  indeed  if  no  group  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  education.”  (Made 
in  answer  to  the  Taxpayers’  Association 
“lobby”  charge.) 

Here  Is  the  How  of  It 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  the  Review 
on  how  he  did  it,  Mr.  Reynolds  wrote: 

“Firstly,  I  secured  an  accurate  and 
quite  complete  picture  of  the  financial 
status  of  our  municipality.  This  was 
done  through  data  secured  from  state 
and  local  official  sources.  Then  a  study 
was  made  of  efforts  to  improve  our 
rather  unfortunate  condition  by  local 
officials,  as  well  as  attempts  to  secure 
legislation  at  Trenton  to  correct  in¬ 
equalities  in  our  State  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 

“Relief  for  the  unemployed  and  a 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  owners  of  homes  and  real  es¬ 
tate  received  due  consideration.  Of 
great  assistance  in  this  has  been  the  data 
and  information  supplied  in  recent  is¬ 
sues  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review. 

“I  then  approached  the  local  press 
through  a  letter.  There  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  sympathetic  response  from  all  lo¬ 
cal  papers  covering  our  municipality. 
And  on  their  own  they  gave  to  their 
readers  a  fine  editorial  on  teachers’  ‘lob- 
{Continued  on  page  145) 
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Any  Programs 
Today,  Mister? 


VINCENT  GEIGER 
West  Orange 

Each  year  thousands  of  would-be 
entertainers  under  all  sorts  of 
pretexts  pawn  off  their  unlovely  pro¬ 
grams  on  unsuspecting  principals  and 
pupil  audiences.  One  of  the  largest 
markets  extant  for  the  disposal  of  third 
rate  vaudeville  and  side  show  enter¬ 
tainment  in  America  is  that  provided 
for  so-called  talent  in  the  exploitation 
of  school  assemblies. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  types  of  programs  they 
offer.  Behold  the  Great  Magi,  a  men¬ 
dicant  magician ;  Prince  Ahyi  Azabubi, 
famous  Indian  trickster;  Fuzzy  Wuzzy, 
the  Mathematical  Mut  (dog)  ;  Con¬ 
nie,  the  Contortionist  Clown;  Princess 
Hiawatha,  the  Broadway  Indian ;  Lord 
Auderdale,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  faker;  Big  Jim,  the  African 
game  hunter  (lower  East  Side  Jungle)  ; 
Chief  Wallawalla,  Indian  egotist; 
Princess  Inez,  Indian  snake  charmer; 
Dizzie  Art,  globe  trotting  play  boy; 
Professor  Monacher,  the  “broken- 
down”  banjoist  who  once  was  famous ; 
Varney,  the  ventriloquist  with  cheap 
doll  acts,  and  Charlie  Chuckles,  with 
a  barnyard  full  of  noises. 

While  the  names  used  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  their  real  or  stage  names, 
they  do  represent  actual  types  many  of 
our  school  men  and  women  have  met. 
The  great  magicians  often  prove  to 
be  so  amateurish  that  high  school  boys 
could  easily  duplicate  their  magic. 
Another  traveled  as  an  Indian  from 
I  British  India.  His  India  was  probably 
Harlem,  and  his  dark  skin  more  African 
than  Indian.  A  great  giant  of  a  man, 
who  advertised  himself  as  an  Afri¬ 
can  big  game  hunter,  had  all  the  ex¬ 
ternal  trappings  even  to  a  well-trimmed 
goatee,  big  brimmed  felt  hat,  and  an 
•  accented  speech;  only  his  African  ex¬ 
periences  seemed  a  bit  hazy.  He  has 
not  been  around  for  several  years,  and 
school  people  must  admit  they  miss 
i  him. 

Chief  Wallawalla  was  reputed  to 
be  of  American  Indian  stock.  His 
act  consisted  in  boasts  of  his  physical 
strength — strong  man  stuff — including 
a  scene  with  a  two  hundred  pound  man 
standing  on  his  abdomen.  This  pro¬ 
gram  might  have  been  effective  before 


a  school  for  pugilists,  but  its  educa¬ 
tional  value  is  doubtful  otherwise. 
Princess  Inez,  supposedly  another  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  American  Indian, 
claims  to  have  lived  among  several 
tribes  of  North  America  and  gleaned 
some  very  odd  experiences  which  she 
narrates.  Among  others,  she  speaks 
of  the  old  fallacy  of  the  ability  of 
snakes  to  fix  a  charm  upon  some  un¬ 
fortunate  victim,  thereby  gaining  con¬ 
trol  over  it.  She  also  tells  the  old 
“gag”  of  pigs  eating  rattlesnakes,  as 
they  will  eat  almost  anything  else  that 
will  remain  still  long  enough  to  be 
devoured. 

Another  entertainer  masquerades 
over  the  country  perpetually  in  Colonial 
garb,  imitating  an  early  American  Pa¬ 
triot,  except  that  the  mount  is  gaso¬ 
line  propelled.  We  see  a  huge  man, 
in  powdered  wig,  long  coat,  knee 
breeches,  white  stockings,  and  brass 
buckled  shoes,  pawing  over  the  greasy 
mechanism  of  his  sputtering  mount,  to 
the  amusement  of  bystanders.  This  is 
as  ridiculous  as  Walter  Hampden  would 
be  parading  about  the  streets  daily  as 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  The  programs  are 
as  meager  as  sackcloth,  consisting  of  a 
few  pleasantries,  much  bowing,  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  Martha’s  health  or  her  de¬ 
lay  in  traveling  by  “stage”  due  to  the 
bad  roads,  concluded  by  a  graceful 
curtsey  and  a  generous  kiss  well-placed 
on  some  young 
lady’s  hand.  With 
this  array  of  ri¬ 
diculousness  and 
mediocrity  are 
pennies  extracted 
from  boys  and 
girls  to  provide 
subsistence  for 
our  perennial  jest¬ 
ers. 

Here  is  another 
individual  posing 
as  a  lecturer  on 
astronomy  who 
never  made  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of 
his  subject,  and 
whose  under¬ 
standing  of  the 
heavens  is  entirely 
superficial  and 
not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  greater  in 
the  near  future. 


the:  MU5lCG0t5  ROUND  AND  ROUND 


Ernast  W.  TuttU 


Occasionally  some  former  school 
teacher  decides  to  contribute  toward 
the  enrichment  of  children’s  school  ex¬ 
periences,  and  incidentally  line  her 
pocketbook;  so  she  embarks  upon  a  lec¬ 
ture  tour,  let  us  say  on  art,  armed  with 
a  few  colored  slides  and  some  second¬ 
hand  information  about  the  old  masters. 
An  interesting  side  light  is  that  this 
person  never  made  a  study  of  art 
until,  after  ending  her  teaching  career 
at  the  altar,  she  saw  the  possibilities  of 
catching  unwary  school  men  napping. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  program  that 
could  not  be  duplicated  within  the 
school  by  the  art  department.  Staging 
a  program  of  this  type  would  provide  a 
valuable  educational  opportunity  for 
the  pupils  and  a  splendid  project  for 
the  art  teacher  and  her  department. 

Recently  schools  have  been  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  more  heart-rending  job  of 
{Continued  on  page  148) 
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Grade  Shift  In  Arithmetic 
Cuts  Failures,  Speeds  Learning 


LESTER  M.  EDDINGER 
Asbury  Pork 

The  possibilities  of  new  grade 
placements  in  arithmetic,  as  at  least 
a  partial  solution  to  the  problem  of 
failure  and  maladjustment  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  have  been  demonstrated  in 
an  experiment  carried  on  here  at  the 
Bangs  Avenue,  North,  School  in  As¬ 
bury  Park.  An  important  corollary  re¬ 
sult  has  been  better  reading  in  the  first 
and  second  grades,  as  moving  arithmetic 
drill  up  to  the  third  grade  allowed  more 
time  for  reading. 

For  many  years  the  per  cent  of  fail¬ 
ures  had  ranged  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
and  in  most  cases  arithmetic  was  one  of 
the  reasons.  The  discussion  at  teachers’ 
meetings  for  a  whole  year  was  the  course 
of  study  in  arithmetic  because  it  was  the 
recognized  problem. 

In  the  old  course  of  study  addition 
and  subtraction  facts  through  14  were 
taught  in  the  first  grade;  reading  and 
writing  numbers  to  1,000,  addition  and 
subtraction  facts  through  18  and  also 
multiplication  and  division  tables  in  the 
second  grade.  When  these  pupils  en¬ 
tered  the  fourth  grade  they  had  been 
exposed  to  addition,  subtraction,  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  facts. 

The  test  given  proved  that  the  pupils 
were  unable  to  retain  the  operations 
taught  in  the  first  three  grades.  Teach¬ 
ers  complained  that  the  pupils  did  not 
know  the  four  necessary  operations  used 
in  all  grades,  and  through  adult  life,  as 
indicated  in  studies  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
Boston  University.  His  researches  show 
that  90  per  cent  of  arithmetic  used  by 
adults  in  everyday  life  consists  of  the 
fundamentals. 

We  experimented  with  a  new  course, 
then,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Too  many  pupils  were  failing  in 
arithmetic. 

2.  Pupils  in  upper  grades  were  not 
retaining  work  taught  in  previous 
grades. 

3.  The  necessity  for  teaching  pupils 
the  fundamentals  so  that  they 
may  retain  them. 

In  forming  a  new  course  of  study  we 
kept  in  mind  the  child’s  interests.  We 
tried  to  begin  formal  drill  in  arithmetic 
where  the  child  could  see  some  motive 
for  it.  We  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
child  learns  more  easily  something  in 
which  he  is  interested,  or  for  which  he 


sees  the  need.  The  importance  of  this 
factor  has  been  emphasized  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  and  is  one  of  the  methods 
used  in  other  subjects.  We  wanted  a 
course  of  study  in  which  a  child  would 
clearly  see  the  value  of  arithmetic.  It 
was  also  obvious  that  in  presenting  the 
appeal  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  language  suitable  to  the  child’s 
immature  understanding.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  when  the  pupil  comes  to 
problem  solving. 

Another  important  part  of  our  course 
was  to  place  the  work  in  the  grade 
where  it  could  be  learned  and  retained. 
This  was  very  important  but  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do.  In  the  Twenty-Ninth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Dr.  Washburne 
and  a  Committee  of  Seven  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  very  helpful  article  on 
grade  placement.  Two  questions  that 
this  committee  answered  were: 

“How  can  we  know  when  a  child  is 
mentally  ready  for  any  given  group  of 
arithmetic  facts  or  processes,  and  how 
can  we  organize  our  curriculum  in 
arithmetic  so  that  the  various  phases  of 
the  subject  succeed  each  other  in  the 
same  order  as  do  the  mental  levels  at 
which  they  can  he  grasped  by  the 
child?’’ 

The  answers  given  were: 

1.  That  there  is  a  definite  mental 
level  below  which  the  attempt  to 
teach  any  given  process  is  usually 
futile. 

2.  That  there  is  a  degree  of  mastery 
of  the  prerequisite  elements  of  a 
process  without  which  that  proc¬ 
ess  cannot  be  efficiently  learned. 

3.  That  is,  when  a  child  has  reached 
a  specified  mental  level  and  a 
specified  skill  in  prerequisite  top¬ 
ics,  he  is  reasonably  sure  to  learn 
the  new  topic  adequately  and  to 
retain  it  well. 

Three  factors  were  then  considered 
in  organizing  the  new  course  of  study: 

1 .  Motivation. 

2.  Language  suitable  to  the  child’s 
immature  understanding. 

3.  Grade  placement  of  topics  ac¬ 
cording  to  mental  age. 

In  this  new  course  of  study  formal 
drill  begins  in  third  grade.  In  the  first 
and  second  grades  games  are  played  in 
which  pupils  learn  to  recognize  num¬ 
bers  and  count  concrete  objects.  The 
third  grade  begins  a  study  of  easy  addi- 


Reading  Also  Improved 
In  Grades  I  and  II 
In  Asbury  Park  Plan 


tion  facts  and  when  mastered  begins  the 
study  of  easy  subtraction  facts.  The 
motivation  in  this  grade  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  toy  store,  clubs,  parties  and 
many  other  games.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  grade  pupils  have  mastered  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  di¬ 
vision  facts.  The  simple  fractions  '/i- 
Vi-V^  have  been  used  in  the  fourth  grade 
in  concrete  form.  In  the  fifth  grade  a 
review  of  the  fundamentals  and  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  long  division  is  the  aim.  Frac¬ 
tions,  always  too  difficult  for  our  fifth 
grade  pupils,  begin  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  grade  and  are  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

Diagnostic  tests  are  given  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  grade  to  determine  the 
mastery  of  the  fundamentals.  Tests 
thus  far  have  substantiated  the  position 
taken  by  Dr.  Washburne’s  group. 

The  seventh  grade  and  eighth  grade 
take  up  the  study  of  decimals  and  per¬ 
centage.  Some  of  the  operations  that 
can  and  must  be  omitted  are :  stocks  and 
bonds,  equations,  ratio  and  proportion, 
and  cube  root. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  are ; 

1.  Better  reading  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  because  the  time 
used  for  arithmetic  is  now  used 
in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

2.  Pupils  begin  to  enjoy  arithmetic 
because  they  see  a  real  need  and 
value  in  it. 

3.  Arithmetic  is  no  longer  a  de¬ 
termining  factor  in  non-promo¬ 
tion  and  pupils  realize  this  fact. 

4.  Tests  have  shown  that  pupils  do 
retain  their  fundamentals. 

The  eighth  grade  was  given  a  Stan¬ 
ford  Achievement  Test  and  in  compu¬ 
tation  made  a  very  impressive  record, 
although  16  of  the  21  pupils  had  an 
I.Q.  below  95.  In  the  computation 
test  80  per  cent  of  the  class  was  above 
the  ninth  grade  standard  and  in  the 
reasoning  test  50  per  cent  above  eighth 
grade  standard.  Tests  given  in  other 
years  did  not  show  results  of  this  kind 
although  some  of  the  classes  had  a  high¬ 
er  mentality. 

We  have  tried  to  give  the  pupils  the 
arithmetic  that  they  may  use  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  with  a  greater  degree  of 
efficiency  and  accuracy  in  adult  life. 
We  feel  that  our  experiment  has  been 
a  successful  one. 
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listen  ^0  ^his  |: 

New  Jersey  schools  are  on  the  air; 
education  and  educational  programs 
are  expanding. 

You  can  help  build  an  audience  for 
programs  dealing  with  education. 
Listen  to  them,  write  to  the  stations, 
and  above  all,  tell  your  pupils  and 
their  parents  about  them. 

NEW  JERSEY  PROGRAMS 

New  Brunswick  Schools — WAWZ  (1350 
kc.).  Third  Thursday  of  every  month 
until  May,  inclusive. 

Newark  Teachers'  Association — WNEW 
(1250  kc.).  Fridays  at  3:30  P.  M. 

Trenton  Schools — WTNJ.  Friday  morn¬ 
ings),  9:00  to  9:30. 

General 

Our  American  Schools — National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  presentation.  National 
Broadcasting  Company  Red  Network — 
Stations  WE.\F,  New  York;  WFIL, 
Philadelphia,  and  associated  stations. 
Wednesdays),  7:45  to  8:00  P.  M.,  until 
June  27,  1936. 

American  School  of  the  Air — Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  WABC,  New  York; 
WCAU,  Philadelphia;  WPG,  Atlantic 
City,  and  associated  stations,  Mondav  to 
Friday,  inclusive,  2:30  to  3:00  P.  M. 

Education  in  the  News — U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Now  includes  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Bookmarks,  consisting  of  short  book 
lists  of  interest  in  relation  to  current  films 
which  are  based  on  well-known  novels, 
biographies,  and  so  on.  WEAF  and  NBC 
stations,  Mondays,  7:30  to  7:45  P.  M. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — 
WJZ  and  NBC  stations,  Fridays,  2:45 
to  3:00  P.  M. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

BurIington'On'Ld!(e  Champlain 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  6  1936  AUGUST  14 

Graduate  Ojursbs 
Undergraduate  dkiuRSES 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 

Liberal  Arts.  Education.  Englneerlni. 
Business.  Pre-medical  Courses.  Special 
Courses  In  Art.  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Physical  Education.  Play  Production,  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts,  Demonstration  School. 

VACATION  RAILROAD  RATES 
Excursions  to  Montreal.  Lake  Placid. 
Ft.  Tleonderoaa,  Adirondack  and  Green 
Mountains  under  University  direction. 

Excellent  Program  of  Entertainments 
Write  for  illustrated  bulletins 
BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS 
Director,  Summer  Session 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Music  Appreciation  Hour,  under  Walter 
Damrosch — WJZ-WEAF.  On  alternate 
Fridays  at  11 HM)  and  11:30  A.  M. 
National  Congress  P,  T.  A. — WJZ  and 
NBC  stations,  Wednesdays,  2:30  to  3:00 
P.  M. 

For  Recreation  and  “Background” 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society — WABC  | 
and  CBS,  Sundays,  3:00  to  5:00  P.  M. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company — Saturday 
afternoons  at  approximately  1:45.  NBC, 
all  stations. 

Leslie  Howard  Dramatizations — WABC, 
Sundays,  2:00  to  2:30  P.  M. 

America's  Town  Meetings — WJZ  and  NBC 
stations.  Thursdays,  9:30  to  10:30  P.  M. 
Leading  figures  discuss  international,  po¬ 
litical,  economic  and  social  problems. 
The  audience  participates. 

Bamberger  Little  Symphony — WOR.  See 
your  newspaper. 


$25  a  week 

(beginning  8th  day)  up  to  26  weeks 
for  any  confining  sickness  at  any  time. 
$10  is  paid  for  1st  week  if  kept  from 
professional  duties. 

$25  a  week 

up  to  3  weeks  for  convalescence  if 
kept  from  professional  duties. 

$15  a  week 

(beginning  8th  day)  up  to  3  weeks 
for  any  non-confining  sickness  if  kept 
from  professional  duties. 

$25  a  week 

up  to  26  weeks  ($10  thereafter  up  to 
52nd  week,  if  disability  continues) 
for  any  temporary  totally  disabling 
accident  at  any  time. 


Review  in  Woodbridge 

{Continued  from  page  142) 

hies,’  and  other  valuable,  accurate  in¬ 
formation  and  sound  opinion  from  re¬ 
liable  sources  of  their  own.” 

Following  the  first  presentation  of 
his  material  in  these  papers,  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  wrote  an  open  “thank  you”  letter 
to  the  editor  which,  incidentally,  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  restate  part  of  the  case  for 
education,  as  well  as  to  ask  for  more 
school  material.  It  worked. 

The  moral  to  this  story  is  one  which 
the  Review  has  made  before.  The  press 
is  always  glad  to  have  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  with  news  value. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Reynolds. 


$12.50  a  week 

up  to  5  weeks  for  partial  disability 
if  kept  from  professional  duties. 

$25  a  week 

for  full  period  of  personal  quarantine 
if  kept  from  professional  duties. 

10%  increase 

in  sickness  benefits  when  member  is 
confined  in  hospital,  if  annual  dues 
have  been  paid  in  advance. 

$500 

for  Accidental  Death  or  Permanent 
Total  Disability,  or  Loss  of  Both 
Hands,  Both  Eyes,  or  Both  Feet. 

$250 

for  Loss  of  One  Hand,  One  Eye,  or 
One  Foot. 


The  “PEERLESS”  Certificate  at  $30  and  the  “Peerless  Vi”  at  $15 
offer  similar  type  protection  in  ratio  to  their  cost. 

The  Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.P.U.  BUILDING,  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 

District  Deputies 


IS  SoBtli  12th  St.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 
2021  Lefco«rt  Bldg.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


925  Melrose  Ave.«  Trentoih,  N, 
501  Kitaj  Bldg.,  Patereon,  N.  J. 


T.P.U.  has  prepared 
interesting,  informative 
literature.  We  believe  it 
will  enable  you  to  get  a 
clearer  picture  of  T.P.U. 
Protection.  Mail  coupon 
today  for  your  copies— 
there  is  no  obligation. 


THB  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
T.P.U.  Building,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
free  literature  on  T.P.U.  Protection. 


Address . 

City . 

.  State . 

Even  though  it’s  Leap  Year  , , . 

LooA:  before  you  heap 

When  you  analyze  invitingly  written  promises  and  get  down  to 
hard  facts,  you  cannot  find  any  organization  which  gives  as  gener¬ 
ous  Sickness,  .\ccident  and  Quarantine  protection  as  does  T.  P.  U. 

For  only  $24  a  year  the  “ExeeptionaF'  Certificate  offers: 
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DENNIS 


Come  to  ATLANTIC  CITY 
for  the  first  sweet 

breath  of  Spring! 


Juat  when  you  feel  you  cannot 
stand  Winter  another  hour,  Spring 
steals  into  Atlantic  City  on  the 
lapping  waves  of  the  warm  Culf 
Stream.  Thousands  throng  in  col* 
orful  celebration  of  Easter.  A  de¬ 
lightful  time  for  a  vacation. 

At  the  Hotel  Dennis,  you’ll  find 
rest  and  recuperation  from  class¬ 
room  routine  .  .  .  in  the  vita-glass¬ 
ed  St.  Denis  Room,  the  Lounges, 
Reading  and  Game  Rooms,  the 
famous  Dennis  Health  Baths  and 
in  surpassing  cuisine. 

Such  a  vacation  will  help  you 
push  through  vigorously  to  the  end 
of  your  semester.  The  rates  are 
moderate.  Make  reservations  now. 
Write- 


On  the  Ocean  3  Blocks  from 

at  Michigan  Ave.  Union  Station 

and  Convention  Hall 
WALTER  J.  BUZBT,  Znc. 


250 

Baths 

Absolutely 

Fireproof 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

and 

‘THE  NYMPHS  ROOM” 

Special  Platters — Table  d’Hote  and 
A  la  Carte  Service 

DANCING  FROM  6  P.  M. 

Guest  Star  Entertainment  every 
evening 

(See  the  famous  picture 
"Satyr  and  the  Nymphs” 
in  this  beautiful  room) 

Geo.  L.  Crocker,  Mgr. 


When  In  Trenton  | 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

250 
Rooms 


Mrs.  Bates  Is  Bothered 

EFFA  E.  PRESTON 
New  Brunswick 

(Mrs.  Bates  and  Mrs.  Jackson  are  the  first  arrivals  at  a  PTA  moating. 
Mrs.  Bates  is  speaking.) 


I'm  glad  we’re  early,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
because  I’m  sorta  bothered.  Maybe 
you  can  help  me.  My  Johnny’s  re¬ 
port  card  just  don’t  make  sense.  Dear 
me,  no,  Mrs.  Jackson,  he  don’t  get 
marked  for  Reading  or  Arithmetic.  If 
he  did  I’d  know  where  I’m  at.  He 
gets  marked  for  Self-Expression  and 
Cooperation,  and  Initiative  and  things 
like  that.  Of  course  I  know  what  Co¬ 
operation  means.  It’s  always  doin’ 
what  the  other  fellow  wants  to  do, — 
that’s  easy  —  but  he  got  E  in  Self- 
Expression.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

Ever  since  he  went  to  Kindergarten 
they’ve  done  nothin’  but  test  him.  He’s 
had  achievement  tests  and  Schick  tests 
and  intelligence  tests  and  he  musta 
passed  ’em  because  nothin’  was  ever 
done  about  ’em  afterwards,  and  now 
here  he  is  in  the  Fifth  Grade  and  can’t 
do  Self-Expression.  What?  Oh,  he 
says  it’s  writin’  poems  and  paintin’  pic¬ 
tures  and  things  like  that.  Seems  a 
funny  way  for  a  growin’  boy  to  ex¬ 
press  himself  but  maybe  I’m  wrong. 

He  got  E  in  Initiative,  too.  Land’s 
sake;  there’s  never  been  any  of  that 
in  my  family  or  his  papa’s,  either.  He 
says  it’s  havin’  an  idea  of  your  own 
and  doin’  something  about  it.  He  says 
by  the  time  he  gets  an  idea  it’s  time 
to  go  home,  so  how  can  he  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  He  got  a  good  mark 
in  Politeness.  We’ve  always  been  an 
awful  refined  family  on  both  sides  and 
if  a  child  of  mine  wasn’t  polite  I’d 
smack  him  down.  Still,  bein’  marked 
in  Politeness  seems  sorta  insultin’. 

How’d  the  Principal  and  the  Super¬ 
intendent  like  it  if  we  went  around 
markin’  them  for  Politeness?  Keepin’ 
a  woman  with  six  growin’  children  and 
a  husband  to  get  dinner  for  standin’  in 
the  front  hall  for  two  hours  just  be¬ 
cause  Johnny  forgot  his  book  ain’t  my 
idea  of  politeness,  and  she 
needn’t  tell  me  she  was 
busy,  either. 

He  gets  marked  for 
Health  Habits,  too. 

“Does  he  brush  his  teeth 
three  times  a  day?”  and 
of  course  Johnny  says 
“Yes.”  He’s  no  fool— 
he  cooperates.  Most  of 
the  teachers  look  like 
something  the  cat  drug 
in ;  they  should  talk 
about  health.  And  he  gets 
marked  for  Citizenship 
because  he  salutes  the 


flag  every 
morning 
and  stands 
on  one  leg 
while  they 
sing  the  Star 
Spangled 
Banner. 

But  wait 
till  you 
hear  this; 
he  gets 
marked  for 
Aspiration.  Wouldn’t  that  kill  you? 
You  know — what  he  means  to  do  but 
ain’t  got  time  or  don’t  know  how;  it 
don’t  matter  so  long  as  he’s  a  good 
planner.  That’s  Aspiration.  Oh,  sure ; 
so  do  I.  I  always  aspired  to  get  me  a 
rich  husband  with  a  Packard  car,  and 
look  at  me  now.  Seems  to  me  if  all 
Johnny  has  to  do  is  just  to  set  and  co¬ 
operate  and  aspire  he  might  get  better 
marks  in  ’em,  even  if  he  don’t  express 
himself  right.  He’s  got  a  good  IQ  but 
he  can’t  seem  to  use  it,  poor  boy. 

Then  there’s  my  girl,  Clara.  We’ve 
saved  to  send  her  to  Normal,  but  now  1 
dunno.  There’s  something  queer  about 
teachers.  They  don’t  make  sense  either. 
Maybe  that’s  the  trouble  with  Johnny’s 
report  card.  Did  you  read  that  speech 
Commissioner  Jones  made  when  the 
Commissioners  had  their  last  meeting 
and  decided  it  would  be  impossible  to 
restore  the  20%  pay  cut  the  teachers 
have  been  takin’  for  the  last  four  years  ? 
It  was  right  next  to  the  editorial  about 
the  town  bein’  more  prosperous  than 
it  has  been  for  six  years  and  how  a  big 
error  of  prosperity  is  practically  in  our 
midst. 

It  was  a  real  touchin’  speech.  The 
Commissioner  said  how  the  teachers 
were  shinin’  examples  of  unselfish  patri¬ 
otic  leaders  with  the  courage  and  fear- 
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Exclusive  Agency 

for 

Good  School  Proposition 
Write  for  Details 

GEO.  L.  SHUMAN  &  CO. 

5S1  Fifth  Are.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


less  integrity  to  battle  for  the  right. 
Yes,  I  remember  the  exact  words,  there 
seemed  to  be  so  many  of  ’em  just  to 
say  “No”  to  “Can  we  have  our  pay 
back?”  And  the  teachers  was  pleased 
because  he  said  such  nice  things! 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mrs.  Jackson,  how 
can  a  teacher  have  the  nerve  to  talk 
to  my  Johnny  about  Self-Expression 
and  Initiative  when  she  hasn’t  the  back¬ 
bone  (my  husband  calls  it  something 
else)  to  stand  up  for  her  own  rights? 
If  teachers  were  half  as  good  as  they’re 
supposed  to  be  they’d  do  something  for 
themselves  and  not  act  like  anemic  mice. 
I’m  tellin’  Miss  Smith  as  soon  as  this 
mcetin’s  over  that  I’ll  thank  her  to  put 
no  more  red  marks  on  Johnny’s  report 
card.  She  wouldn’t  know  Initiative 
if  it  bit  her  in  the  ankle. 

Shh!  Here  they  come.  Somebody’s 
goin’  to  talk  about  “Developing  Per¬ 
sonality  in  Our  Children.”  Not  to  me, 
they  ain’t.  Goodbye,  Mrs.  Jackson. 
It’s  been  a  real  help  bearin’  your  ideas 
and  I’m  glad  you  agree  with  me.  It 
just  don’t  make  sense! 


SHAKE  IT  INTO  TOUR  SHOES 


Makes  new  or  tight  shoes 
feel  easy.  Soothes  tender, 
swollen,  aching  feet  and 
stops  the  pain  of  corns, 
bunions  and  calluses. 

Free  Offer  lo  Teachen 

A  supply  of  FootvEase  Walking  Dolls  for 
Kindergarten  use,  or  free  samples  of  Allen’s 
FootaEase  for  tise  in  physical  training  or  home 
economics  classes,  sent  free  upon  request. 
Please  state  preference.  Address 
ALLEN’S  FOOT'EASE.  LEROY.  N.  Y. 


Teachers  and  Taxation 

{Continued  from  page  141) 

licly  their  interests,  either  singly  or 
jointly.  They  need  never  resort  to  vague 
or  misleading  statements.  Let  them 
rather  rely  upon  their  own  art  of 
education. 

The  community  has  a  right  to  have 
its  children  taught  by  the  best  teachers 
available,  and  should  assume  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  invest  the  teaching  profession 
with  a  decent  respect  and  remuneration. 
That  the  teacher  desires  a  fair  return 
for  his  investment  and  his  services  is,  in 
truth,  no  shameful  thing.  To  serve 
others  he  must  first  preserve  himself. 
Money  spent  for  the  best  teachers  will 
again  flow  back  to  the  taxpayers  in  an 
ever  more  prosperous  and  happy  society 
for  all  concerned.  The  teacher  and  the 
community  succeed  together;  each  is 
more  prosperous  because  of  the  efforts 
and  helpful  spirit  of  the  other. 


W«w  cftri  thU  brand  n«w  400  W«tt — 


Si))  AMPRO  16  nun  Projector  on 
rrw  Trial  Money  Bade  Guanntaa. 

•00.50 

RFNTFTLMS.  Smd  for  new  BASS 
16mm  Free  Film  Cataloslielanc  bim- 
dreda  of  Educational,  Ratigioua  and 

ComicFilmf.  WtitaDept.  V. 

BASS  CAMERA  COMPANY 
179  W.  Madiaon  Sttaat,  Chicago,  IR. 


ENJOY  NEW  YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 

Finn  Bmw  With  Bnth 

$2.50  to  $4  Single — $S  to  $5  Double 

Famoau  ToMa  d'Holc  ReatoMraiua 
LUNCHEON  •  -  -  SOotoTSo 
DINNER  -  -  -  -  TBotoRI.SO 
A  Ln  Carte  acrrlca  at  mariL 
ALL  EXPENSE  WEEK-END  KATE  IN  NEW 
YOKE  .  .  Ineladlnf  FIna  Eaam. 

Prlyate  Bath,  Meals,  EatertolwaMwL 
Adioccnl  to  Radio  City  •  Conewnient  to 
E«>CTythms  •  Conservative  Clientele 

HOTEL  BRISTOL 

M*  West  Mth  SL  New  York 

T.  EUlott  Tolson,  Pres.  J.  E.  Bath.  Mgr. 


Between  the  Two  Stands  T.C.U. 

What  provision  have  you  made  for  the  unusual  risks  of  your  profession?  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  each  year  one  out  of  every  five  teachers  meets  with  sickness, 
accident  or  quarantine.  Remember  that  “all  diseases  come  to  school”  from  all 
the  homes  in  the  neighborhood.  So,  to  usual  health  hazards,  many  more  are 
added.  Surely  the  risk  is  far  too  great  for 
any  teacher  to  carry  alone.  That  is  why 
T.C.U.  was  founded  and  why  so  many 
thousands  of  your  co-workers  are  already 
under  the  T.C.U.  Umbrella.  Even  when 
the  gloomy  days  come,  sunshine  and  cheer 
can  also  come — because  “Between  the  Two 
Stands  T.C.U.” 


T.C.U.  BENEFITS 


Which  side  will  you  be  on  when  Sickness, 
Accident  or  Quarantine  come? 

Will  you  be  forced  to  watch  yoiu  hard-earned 
savings  dwindle  away  ?  Will  you  have  to  give 
up  plans  you  have  made  for  a  happy  vaca¬ 
tion?  Or  will  you  have  to  experience  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  asking  financial  aid  from 
friendi?  Why  not  be  prepared  to  he/p  yourself  by 
including  in  your  budget  the  very  tmall  amount  it 
take*  to  enroll  arith  T.C.U.  Be  Safe — get  under  the 
T.C.U.  Umbrella.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out 
at  once  how  little  it  coats  to  enje^  all  the  protective 
benefits  of  this  great  organisation  of  teachers  for 
teachers.  Why  not  write  today  before  it  is  too  !ate. 

CUsethe convenient  c.  upon. 

No  agent  aritl  call.  Infor¬ 
mation  arill  be  mailed  you. 


$S0  a  Month  when  you  are  totally  dis¬ 
abled  by  cohHning  sickness. 

$S0  a  Month  when  you  are  totally  dis¬ 
abled  by  accidental  injuries  (includ¬ 
ing  automobile  accidents). 

SIJLCT  a  Waok  when  you  are  quaran¬ 
tined  and  your  salary  has  stopped. 

S2S  a  Month  for  illness  that  does  not 
confine  you  to  the  house,  but  keeps 
you  from  your  work. 

20  Porcont  increase  in  sick  benefits  for 
two  months  when  you  are  confined 
to  an  established  hnpital. 

$333  to  $1000  for  major  accidents,  or 
for  accidental  loss  of  life.  These  in¬ 
demnities  are  increased  10  percent 
for  each  consecutive  annual  renewal* 
of  the  policy  for  not  to  exceed  five 
years. 

OouMo  these  benefits  for  travel  acci¬ 
dents  sustained  in  railroad,  street 
car  or  steamboat  wreck. 

Oparation  benefits  in  addition  to  other 
benefits  after  your  policy  has  been 
maintained  in  force  for  one  year. 

Policlos  paying  larger  bans  fits  aro 
issuad  If  you  dosir.. 


'Itu 


Teachers  Casualty 
Underwriters 

'  949  T.C.U.  BaildMg 
LiRCoki,  Ncbr. 


FREE  INFORMATION  COUPON 

To  the  T.C.U..  949  T.C.U.  Building. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

I  am  interested  in  knoaring  about  your  Protective 
Benefits.  Send  me  the  whde  story  and  booklet  of 
testimonials. 

Name . 

Address . 

(This  coupon  places  the  sender  under  no  obligation) 
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Something  New 
In  Conferences 


by  RICHARD  B.  VASTINE 
President,  Roselle  Park 
Teachers'  Association 


A  PRECEDENT  was  set  bv  the 
Roselle  Park  Teachers’  Associa- 
'’tion  at  its  educational  conference 
last  spring  when  it  used  teachers-in- 
service  as  speakers  instead  of  profes¬ 
sional  college  instructors  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  This  step  proved  of  vital 
importance  in  getting  practical  results 
of  immediate  classroom  value. 

Organization  of  the  program  was 
expedited  by  the  formation  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  conference  committee  composed  of 
two  teachers  from  each  of  the  five 
schools  in  the  district.  The  personnel 
of  the  committee  was  so  selected  that 
all  phases  of  the  educational  program 
would  be  represented,  that  is,  there 
would  be  representatives  for  kindergar¬ 
ten,  elementary,  junior  high  school, 
high  school,  and  the  administrative 
staff.  Prior  to  the  only  general  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  members  were  given 
mimeographed  instructions  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  in  their 
respective  buildings  on  such  things  as 
objectives  of  the  conference,  groupings 
of  the  sectional  meetings,  theses  to  be 
discussed  in  the  sectional  meetings,  the¬ 
sis  of  the  general  meeting,  and  other 
routine  and  mechanical  functions.  The 
mimeographed  instructions  were  ar¬ 
ranged  similar  to  a  questionnaire  and 
devised  to  eliminate  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  and  argument. 

100  Teachers  Involved 
It  should  be  remembered  that  about 
100  teachers  were  involved,  so  that 
no  particular  subject  field  could  pre¬ 
dominate;  neither  could  meetings  for 
individual  subjects  be  held  and  be  made 
helpful. 

It  was  surprising  to  note  how 
smoothly  the  general  committee  meet¬ 
ing  functioned.  This  meeting  was  held 
four  weeks  prior  to  the  conference,  and 
in  a  two  and  a  half  hour  session  the 
complete  program  was  formulated.  No 
further  meeting  was  necessary  because 
the  chairman  planned  the  details  and 
administrative  functions  with  the  va¬ 
rious  teachers  representing  sections  of 
the  conference,  and  in  this  manner 
“timed”  the  program  so  that  it  would 
culminate  when  planned. 

On  the  appointed  day  school  was 
dismissed  at  12:45  P.  M.,  with  all 


teachers  meeting  in  the  high  school 
cafeteria  for  lunch,  which  was  served 
by  the  domestic  science  department. 
The  Association  had  as  its  guests  the 
teacher-speakers  and  the  school  'ad¬ 
ministrators  from  districts  for  which 
the  system  acts  as  a  receiving  district. 
The  informal  atmosphere  of  the  lunch¬ 
eon  made  a  fine  start  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 


Conference  Objective 

The  objective  of  the  conference  was, 
“to  create  an  understanding  of  our  im¬ 
mediate  professional  problems  with  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  teaching  proc¬ 
ess.”  Sectional  meetings  lasting  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  and  held  in 
separate  classrooms  of  the  high  school, 
opened  the  professional  phase  of  the 
program.  These  sections  were  divided 
into  kindergarten,  grades  one,  two  and 
three ;  grades  four,  five  and  six ;  junior 
high  school ;  and  senior  high  school. 

The  thesis  of  the  first  mentioned 
group  was,  “Modern  Methods  of 
Teaching  Reading.”  Aline  Gross  of 
the  Chestnut  Street  School,  Roselle, 
presented  it,  giving  a  demonstration 
lesson  on  the  regular  daily  assignment. 
The  second  group  considered  “Some 
specific  unit  set-up  which  demonstrates 
the  place  of  drill  in  the  modern  ac¬ 
tivity  program.”  This  was  presented 
by  Eleanor  Noyes  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  Caldwell. 


The  Junior  High  School  and  Senior 
High  School  both  maintained  as  their 
thesis,  “The  teaching  process  must  pro¬ 
vide  those  necessary  functions  that  will 
develop  a  rational  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  low  ability  groups  in  these 
grades.”  The  discussion  was  held  in 
separate  sectional  meetings  with  Lulu 
J.  Eisenhauer  of  the  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Junior  High  School,  Ridgewood, 
addressing  the  junior  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  and  Albert  S.  Peeling  of  the  Ros¬ 
elle  High  School  speaking  to  the  high 
school  group. 

General  Session 

All  the  sectional  conferences  were 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  given 
to  the  speaker,  and  the  latter  to  an¬ 
alytical  discussion.  This  phase  proved 
significant,  its  value  being  indicated 
by  the  numerous  requests  coming  to 
one  of  the  principals  for  materials 
which  had  been  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  meeting  held  in  the  high  school 
auditorium,  which  was  presided  over 
by  Supervising  Principal  Elmer  F. 
Smith  of  Roselle  Park,  and  addressed 
by  John  A.  Spargo,  former  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  now 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Nutley. 
The  address  of  the  speaker  was  a  fit¬ 
ting  climax  to  the  entire  program.  Mr. 
Spargo ’s  challenge  was  one  which,  for 
his  own  professional  well-being,  no 
teacher  could  let  pass  without  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  teachers  believe  this  type  of 
educational  program  far  superior  to 
those  infrequent  professional  meetings 
that  most  teachers’  organizations  con¬ 
duct,  because  of  the  practical  discus¬ 
sion  and  consideration  of  problems  oc¬ 
curring  in  or  developed  from  their 
own  experiences. 


Any  Programs  Today,  Mister? 

{Continued  from  page  143) 


disposing  of  programs  brought  to  them 
by  ambitious,  though  misdirected, 
pathetic  blind  and  crippled  people. 
They  come  with  programs  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  inspirational  nature.  Principals 
may  talk  with  as  many  as  two  of  these 
unfortunate  individuals  within  a  week. 
It  is  an  undertaking,  even  for  clever 
people  with  all  of  their  faculties,  to  hold 
the  interest  of  a  school  assembly.  Then 
too,  sympathetic  as  one  may  be  with 
unfortunate  brethren,  it  is  highly  de¬ 
batable  whether  one  should  subject 
highly  impressionable  and  emotional 
children  to  such  objects  of  pity  as  a 
means  of  providing  entertainment. 
Schools  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
provide  charity  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  society  to 


find  some  other  outlet  for  our  coni- 
mendably  ambitious  blind  wards. 

Although  most  of  these  programs 
peddled  to  schools  are  less  than  good 
second  rate  side  shows,  they  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  schools  for  assembly  or  en¬ 
tertainment  purposes  when  grown  ups 
would  walk  out  of  their  shabby  tents. 
The  material  is  not  lewd  or  immoral, 
but  it  is  little  better  than  worthless. 
If  the  features  were  outstanding,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  peddle  them  to 
schools  for  such  small  earnings.  Some 
of  these  entertainers  might  once  have 
been  considered  passable,  but  they  have 
become  broken  down  bards  who  can  no 
longer  “get  on”  any  place  else  but  in 
schools.  Why  pupils  must  be  exposed  to 
all  of  this  “clap-trap”  is  beyond  reason. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Those  of  us  who  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  with  program  ped¬ 
dlers  have  yet  to  find  the  first  with¬ 
out  such  an  array  of  fine  testimonials 
from  the  best  school  men  as  to  seem 
almost  incredible.  The  best  stock  in 
trade  which  these  people  have  is  the 
huge  book  or  folder  of  testimonials 
obtained  from  outstanding  school  men 
who  are  widely  known  and  whose  judg¬ 
ment  is  trusted  in  all  things — except, 
perhaps,  peddled  assembly  programs. 

Why  are  school  men  such  “babes  in 
the  wood”  and  why  are  they  so  easily 
hoodwinked  thereby,  leading  others  un¬ 
wittingly  into  the  same  predicament 
through  their  generous  testimonials? 
Perhaps  they  accept  the  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  which  is  left  by  the 
entertainer  for  the  mailing  of  a  testi¬ 
monial  as  a  rare  form  of  flattery. 

After  the  testimonials  comes  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  a  nearby  school  man  has 
booked  the  program — yes,  perhaps  re¬ 
booked  it,  leaving  the  inference  that 
you  and  I  are  far  outdone  in  recog¬ 
nizing  a  rare  opportunity. 

And  if  these  two  arguments  fail, 
there  remains  the  third — namely  that 
of  selling  the  program  to  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  athletic  equipment,  pa¬ 
trol  badges,  library  books,  or  what 
have  you.  If  money  is  needed  for  a 
good  school  purpose,  why  not  make  the 


need  for  money  incidental  to — and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  performance  of  a  worth 
while  pupil  program?  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  will  be  of  more  value  edu¬ 
cationally;  pupils  will  get  the  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  money  will  remain  at 
home. 

If  motion  pictures  need  reviewing 
committees,  so  do  the  programs  given 
by  all  sorts  of  amateurs,  broken-down 
artists,  imposers,  and  imposters.  Per¬ 
haps  national  and  state  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciations  might  set  up  such  reviewing 
organizations.  Even  now  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Education  will  not  per¬ 
mit  public  money  to  be  spent  for  library 
books  until  the  book  lists  have  been 
approved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  school 
programs  arranged  by  boys  and  girls 
under  teacher  supervision  be  provided 
for  their  educational  value.  However, 
if  outside  talent  is  needed  from  time 
to  time  (and  I  believe  it  is  effective  in 
providing  standards),  then  it  would  be 
better  to  pay  more  for  one  or  two  good 
programs  than  to  spend  the  same  money 
on  several  of  doubtful  merit.  In  select¬ 
ing  school  programs,  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  school  people  to  con¬ 
sult  large  booking  agencies  with  estab¬ 
lished  reputations.  The  programs  will 
cost  more,  but  they  will  have  been 
selected  and  will  therefore  be  worth 
somewhere  near  what  they  cost. 


don't  call  it  LUCK 


When  a  fellow-taachar  It  III,  and 
faced  with  heavy  expeneet,  don’t 
call  It  LUCK  whan  you  learn  that 
iha  carriea  Insurance. 

Forethought  and  prudence  cause  a 
teacher  to  buy  Insurance  Protec¬ 
tion.  And  whan  disability  comas, 
that  foresight  Is  rewarded  by  free¬ 
dom  from  worry,  and  extra  cash 
to  help  meet  extra  bills. 

Tomorrow’s  ill  fortune  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  today.  Which  is  why 
nearly  23,000  teachers  belong  to 
E.B.A.  .  .  .  and  are  continuously 
protected  (even  In  vacation  time) 
against  the  lessee  of  sickness,  ac¬ 
cident,  and  personal  quarantine. 

The  cost  is  low.  We  invite  your 
investigation  NOW.  Full  details 
sent  by  mall,  without  obligations. 


EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Woolwoctb  Bldf .,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

Greatly  Expanded  Program 
of  Credit  Courses 

conducted  under  the  supervision  of  New  York 
University. 

Special  courses  for  teachers  and  public  librarians. 
Enlarged  program  in  the  field  of  Physical  Education. 


A  wide  offering  of  non  credit  and 
short  time  courses  in  the  Adult 
Education  Division. 


STUDY  IN  AN  UNEQUALLED  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  OF  CULTURE  •  MUSIC  • 
LECTURES  •  PLAYS  •  OPERAS  • 
RECREATION 

for  complete  information  address 

CH.AS.  E.  PIERCE,  Secy.  Summer  Schools 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


Modern  -  School 
Algebra 

SCHORLING  -  CLARK  -  SMITH 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  standard^  modern  course  for  the 
first  year  of  hish  school.  It  is  notable 
for  the  way  it  skillfully  develops  the 
meanins  of  algebra.  Its  abundant 
drill  insures  mastery.  The  new  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Board  requirements  are 
fully  met. 

Send  fer  description 

World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Represented  by  C.  C.  Renick 
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^ooks  on  Our  S)esk 


The  Review  cannot  hope  to  review  all 
books  received  and  the  failure  to  do  so  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  no  more 
space  is  deserved. 

Choosikg  Your  Life  Work 
Dr.  William  Rosengarten,  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jersey  City.  Whittlesey  House, 
New  York.  $2.50. 

“Choosing  Your  Life  Work”  should  prove 
a  valuable  text  and  reference  book  not 
only  for  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  especially 
for  the  Vocational  Guidance  Counselor. 

The  author  in  very  readable  and  non¬ 
technical  language  stresses  the  importance 
of  every  person  having  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  abilities,  interests  and  capacities 
along  with  information  of  the  requirements, 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  occupations. 

A  form  has  been  developed  to  be  used  in 
checking  one’s  qualities  with  a  specific  oc¬ 
cupation.  Very  comprehensive  studies  ac¬ 
companied  with  exhaustive  bibliographic 
references  for  many  professions  and  trades 
with  their  related  occupations  are  given. 

This  book  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  teacher. 

Marguerite  Clinton  Rudderow, 

Camden. 

Progressive  Education  Series  Visual  Edu¬ 
cation  Pictures 

Wetzel  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Art  Adventures  With  Discarded  Ma¬ 
terials 

Evadna  Kraus  Perry.  Wetzel  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  $2.50. 

Guide  to  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Case  Record  Based  on  Detroit  Scale  of 
Behavior  Factors  to  Accompany  Di.ag- 
Nosis  AND  Treatment  of  Beh.avior- 
Problem  Children 

Baker  k  Traphagen.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $.12. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

A  limited  number  of  Superintendents, 
Principals  and  teachers  having  the  use 
of  a  car  can  earn  from  $240  up  for  eight 
weeks  work  during  summer  vacation. 
For  particulars  write 

DEPT.  701,  3301  ARTHINGTON  STREET 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Former  Teacher:  if  you  are  seek- 

•nfl  employment  to  begin  during  month 
of  March,  we  should  like  to  discuss  our 
plan  with  you.  Arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months.  Permanent  connections  for 
those  willing  to  give  best  efforts. 

■ppl'CRtion  to  A.  H.  FILLER 
626  BULLETIN  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Seeking  a  Position? 

Have  you  had  successful  experience,  or  are 
you  a  promising  beginner?  Write,  telling 
us  about  yourself.  Many  employers  list 
all  of  their  vacancies  with  us  because  they 
that  we  select  candidates  carefully. 
We  have  filled  educational  positions  on 
three  continents.  Twelfth  year. 

THE  BALTIMOBE  TEACHERS  AGENC1 
William  K.  Yocum,  Manager 
516  N.  Charles  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


How  TO  Judge  Motion  Pictures  and  How 
TO  Organize  a  Photoplay  Club 
Sarah  McLean  Mullen.  Scholastic  Pub¬ 
lications,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  $.25. 

Work  and  Plat  With  Words 
Wright  and  Parkinson.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  $.48. 

Nick  and  Dick,  a  Primer  in  the  Good- 
Companion  Series 

Gates,  Baker  and  Peardon.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  $.56. 

General  Shop  Woodworking 
Fryklund  and  A.  J.  LaBerge.  McKnight 
&  McKnight  Publishers,  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  $  .72. 

A  Test  on  Social  Usage 

Stephenson  and  Millett.  McKnight  & 
McKnight  Publishers,  Bloomington,  Il¬ 
linois.  $  .10. 


Work  Guide  for  the  SirniT  of  Occu¬ 
pations 

Thomas  and  Partch.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
$.60. 

National  Survey  of  the  Education  or 
Teachers 

Volume  II — Teacher  Personnel  in  the 
United  States.  $.25. 

Volume  III — Teacher  Education  Curric¬ 
ula.  $  .60. 

Volume  IV — Education  of  Negro  Teach¬ 
ers.  $  .10. 

Volume  V — Special  Survey  Studies.  $.60. 
Volume  VI — Summary  and  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  $  .20. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  Office  of  Education.  For  sale  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Molford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITT  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S5th  STREETS 

J  HDCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Branch  omees  ^  ONION  'TRUST  BLOO.,  PITTSBUBOH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 
Ca-Monatssti  Myrton  A.  bryeni,  W.  L,  Synoiis  sod  ThosMs  B.  n.  BtysM 
711-12-13  Wlthorspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  4  Walnut  Sts.,  Phlladolphls,  Pa. 
Ponnypackor  1223 

Careful,  Discriminatins  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  Stales 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUbltehed  ISM  Teleahono  B.  F.  Mannlon  )  „ 

81  Union  Senare,  Now  York,  N.  T.  -  i,*,  Mim  if  n  _ f  Managers 

(Broadway  at  Idth  StrMt)  Algonquin  4-1766  MIm  M.  G.  Ooaman  ^ 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  earefnl  personal  sarviee. 

Member  National  Assoeiatlon  of  Teaehers*  Ageneles 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  hoalth  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expart  guidance?  Our  experience  Is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  56th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Member  National  Asjociotion  of  Teachers’  Afencies” 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

618  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sto. 

Our  aim  is  to  secure  promotion  where  merited,  readjustment  where 
needed,  and  to  serve  by  placing  the  right  teacher  in  the  right  place. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal  confsrsness  encouraged  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

IMS  Flatiron  Building  (SSrd  Street  and  6Ui  Avenue)  New  Yerk  City 

E.  L.  Gregg,  Mgr.  64th  Your 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 


ONE  RBOISTRA’nON  PERMAmDIT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Ifember  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Tauehera  Ageneles 
New  York  Chlesgo  .  Minneapolis  Kansas  City  Spokaae 


ALBERT 

TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


Est.  1856 

E.  T.  DnBleld,  Prep. 
585  FIFTH  ATE., 
NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 


THOUSANDS  have  secured  first  poeltlone  or  promotlona 
through  us  In  Public  or  Private  Schools,  Universities, 
Teachers  Colleges,  and  Colleges.  PREPARE  for  next 
year.  NOW  Is  the  time. 

Associateo:  Ohleage,  m.  Spokane,  Wash. 

KlmbaU  Bldg.  Hyde  BUg. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Executive  Committee  Approves 
Call  for  Special  Contributions 


New  Credit  Unions 
Dot  the  State  as 
Movement  Cains 

G.  G.  Gudmundson  la  Elactad  | 
Sacratary  of  Stata  Laagua 

The  teachers  of  Somerset 
County  have  organized  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Credit  Union  and  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  receiving  de¬ 
posits  and  granting  loans.  All 
teachers  and  other  employees 
of  Boards  of  Education  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The 
president  of  this  group  is 
Charles  J.  Kappler,  Bound  Brook 
High  School,  treasurer;  M.  H. 
Freeman,  Somerville  High 
School.  The  chairman  of  the 
Credit  Committee  is  Norman  S. 
Greiner,  Somerville  High 
School,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Supervisory  Committee  William 
C.  Heugh,  Bernardsville  High 
School. 


The  Atlantic  County  teachers 
held  a  county  meeting  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  at  Pleasantville  High 
School.  At  this  meeting  How¬ 
ard  E.  Stamm,  Federal  Investi¬ 
gator  of  Credit  Unions,  made  an 
address,  with  the  result  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  for 
the  study  of  credit  unions,  with 
a  view  of  organizing  one  to 
serve  Atlantic  County  teachers. 


The  teachers  of  Passaic  County 
have  organized  a  Federal  Credit 
Union  with  the  following  of- 
Scers;  President,  A.  Duryee 
Crooks,  Eastside  High  School, 
Paterson;  Treasurer,  Fred  L. 
Sonnen,  County  Superintendent’s 
Office,  Paterson.  Their  office 
is  in  Room  311,  Law  Building, 
64  Hamilton  Street,  Paterson. 
Their  charter  is  on  the  way 
when  this  is  written,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  business  be¬ 
fore  this  magazine  reaches  its 
readers. 


Monmouth  County  teachers 
held  an  organization  meeting  on 
February  17  in  Asbury  Park, 
and  their  officers  will  be  ready 
for  business  before  March  1. 


The  teachers  of  Middlesex 
County  are  planning  two  Credit 
Unions  to  serve  their  county. 
One  of  them  got  under  way  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  February  17. 


G.  G.  Gudmundson,  treasurer 
of  the  Union  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  New  Jersey  Credit  Union 
League  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  eighty-one  credit  unions 
of  this  state,  held  in  Newark  on 
January  25.  At  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  board  he  was  elected 
•ecretary  of  the  State  League. 


Teacher  Groups 
Pick  New  Heads 


Essex  County 

Essex  County  Vocational 
Teacher  s’  Association  — 
Henry  H.  .\lbrecht  (re¬ 
elected) 

Hudson  County 
Harrison  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Martin  F.  Honan 
Ocean  County 
Ocean  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation — Mrs.  Anna  Harris 
Union  County 

Elizabeth  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — Arthur  B.  Wricley 
Westfield  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — W.  H.  Warner 

Record  Poets' Works 
For  Classroom  Use 

Recordings  of  living  Ameri¬ 
can  poets  reciting  their  own 
work  are  now  being  made  by 
the  National  Council  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  Erpi  Picture  Con¬ 
sultants  and  American  Speech. 
First  on  the  list  is  Robert  Frost, 
winner  in  a  recent  poll  among 
English  teachers.  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg  and  Edna  St.  Vincent  Mil- 
lay  were  second  and  third,  re¬ 
spectively. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  records 
will  be  widely  used  for  class¬ 
room  study.  Prominent  British 
and  American  poets  have  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  make  record¬ 
ings  of  their  works,  while  in 
addition  to  these,  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  committee  expects  to  have 
various  authorities  record  out¬ 
standing  classics. 


“Legislation  on  federal  par¬ 
ticipation  in  financial  support  of 
the  schools,  without  federal  con¬ 
trol,”  has  been  prepared  and 
will  soon  be  introduced  into 
Congress,  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  announces.  It 
will  provide  for  an  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $500,000,000  — 
$225,000,000  to  be  distributed  to 
state  departments  of  education 
on  the  basis  of  $5  for  each  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  years;  $75,000,000  for 
an  equalization  fund  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  relative  need;  and 
$200,000,000  for  school  buildings. 

“Success  in  securing  favorable 
action  by  Congress  depends  upon 
the  support  of  the  united  teach¬ 
ing  profession,”  says  Willard 
E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary, 
in  announcing  this  program. 
“The  best  evidence  of  a  united 
profession  is  membership  in  the 


Neulen  Names  Tax^ 
Dues  Study  Croups 

A  committee  to  study  the  taxa¬ 
tion  problem  in  New  Jersey  has 
been  appointed  by  President 
Neulen.  Union  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  A.  L.  Johnson  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  Dr.  Thomas  Hopkins  of 
Jersey  City,  Ernest  M.  Peffer 
of  Plainfield,  J.  Earl  Thomson 
of  Garfield,  Winton  J.  White  of 
Englewood,  Samuel  H.  Mcllroy 
of  Newark,  and  John  V.  Burke 
of  Perth  Amboy. 


A  committee  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  dues  of  other 
state  teachers’  associations  has 
been  appointed.  Hubert  R. 
Cornish  of  Paterson  is  chairman. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Thomas 
J.  Durell,  Cape  May  County 
Superintendent,  and  Charles  A. 
Morris,  Ocean  County  Super¬ 
intendent. 


George  Harris  of  Passaic 
County  has  been  appointed  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Certification  of  Teachers,  to 
replace  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  re¬ 
signed. 


Courses  in  Air  Principles 
Backed  by  Representative 
Efforts  of  Representative  Ken¬ 
ney,  N.  J.  Democrat,  to  obtain 
passage  of  his  bill  providing  for 
the  teaching  of  aviation  prin¬ 
ciples  in  schools,  are  being  back¬ 
ed  by  local  air  officials,  Wash¬ 
ington  reports  indicate. 


national  organization  sponsoring 
this  legislation.” 

Meanwhile  New  Jersey  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  N.E.A.  shows  a 
slight  decrease.  New  Jersey 
membership  in  the  N.E.A.  for 
1935  as  reported  to  Raymond  B. 
Gurley,  State  Director,  is  8,162, 
a  drop  of  212  members  from  the 
preceding  year,  and  3,021  mem¬ 
bers  less  than  the  all-time  high 
of  1932. 

Atlantic  City  is  the  largest 
city  to  report  100  per  cent  mem¬ 
bership.  Others  listed  in  the 
select  class  are  Asbury  Park, 
Hackensack,  Bernardsville, 
Franklin,  Hightstown,  May- 
wood,  Morristown,  Neptune, 
Palmyra,  Pitman  and  Red  Bank. 
Among  the  communities  high  in 
the  state  with  their  percentage 
of  membership  are  Montclair, 
80%;  Vineland,  70%;  Plain- 
field,  67%;  Irvington,  Trenton 
and  East  Orange. 


i  To  Mark  the  Last 
Of  Such  Appeals 

Decision  to  ask  members  of 
the  .Association  for  additional 
contributions  this  year  was  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
a  meeting  in  Trenton  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4.  A  meeting  of  the 
Enrollment  Committee,  at  which 
the  need  for  such  contributions 
will  be  discussed  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  planned,  will  be  held 
shortly. 

In  making  its  decision,  the 
Committee  carefully  surveyed 
the  state  of  Association  finances 
and  the  probable  needs  during 
the  coming  months.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  budget,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  New  Jersey  Eoucational 
Review,  estimated  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  the  year  as 
$58,535.  In  order  to  balance 
the  proposed  budget,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Executive 
Committee  to  plan  on  special 
contributions. 

This,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  be 
the  last  such  contribution  to  be 
sought,  since  the  Association 
dues  will  be  $2.00  beginning 
next  September. 

State  Board  Names 
New  Trenton  Dorm 

Thomas  J.  Durrsll  Rsappointsd 
To  Cape  May  Post 

The  new  girls’  dormitory  at 
Hillwood  Lakes  was  named 
after  Dr.  Naomi  Norsworthy  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
a  meeting  in  Trenton  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  The  new  dormitory 
was  formally  opened  on  that 
day  and  the  long  process  of 
moving  the  State  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  at  Trenton  out  to  the  new 
site  was  finally  completed.  Dr. 
Norsworthy  was  a  New  Jersey 
normal  school  graduate  who  at¬ 
tained  eminence  as  a  psycholo¬ 
gist. 

The  State  Board  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  authorized  the  use  of  single 
rather  than  grade  registers  for 
New  Jersey  high  schools  begin¬ 
ning  September,  1936.  The  forms 
are  to  be  set  up  by  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  The 
Board  also  approved  changes 
in  the  form  of  accounts  and 
records  to  be  kept  by  school 
districts. 

The  reappointment  of  Thomas 
J.  Durrell,  Cape  May  County 
Superintendent,  was  confirmed 
by  the  Board. 


Bin  on  Federal  Aid  to  Schools 

To  Be  Sponsored  Soon  by  N.E.A. 

state  N.E.A.  Membership  Falls  Slightly,  Report  Shows 
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Restorations  in  Jersey  City  Booklet  Marks  50th 
Head  State  List  for  Month  ^ 


■  . . . ,  A  32  page  booklet  on  SO  years 

_  ♦ - i  of  the  Columbia  High  School, 

Clen  Rock  Gets  Half  ;  Dr.  Elliott  Reinstates ;  ‘.if  Siffrf; 

Of  10  Per  Cent  Cut  Hightstown  Teacher  both  performance*  of  the  Ameri- 

^  can  Way,  a  pageant  written  and 

The  restoration  list  this  month  The  reinstatement  of  Sara  P.  staged  by  pupils  and  staff  of 
is  led  by  Jersey  City  and  Hud-  Eastburn  in  the  East  Windsor  (he  school  to  mark  the  tercen- 
son  County,  where  cuts  ranging  Township  (Hightstown)  schools  tenary  of  the  American  high 
from  10  to  32  per  cent  will  be  was  ordered  by  the  Commis-  j  school.  The  Guild,  literary  club 
eliminated  on  all  salaries  under  sioner  of  Education  in  Decern-  |  of  the  school,  was  responsible 
$1,000,  and  36  per  cent  restored  ber  after  a  hearing  in  a  case  j  for  the  preparation  of  the 
on  salaries  between  $1,000  and  involving  certain  aspects  of  the  1  booklet. 


The  restoration  list  this  month 
is  led  by  Jersey  City  and  Hud¬ 
son  County,  where  cuts  ranging 
from  10  to  32  per  cent  will  be 
eliminated  on  all  salaries  under 
$1,000,  and  36  per  cent  restored 
on  salaries  between  $1,000  and 
$4,000.  On  salaries  above  $4,000, 

31  per  cent  of  the  cuts  will  be 
restored.  Like  the  Newark  res¬ 
torations,  they  will  become  ef¬ 
fective  July  1. 

Vineland  teachers  received  full 
restorations  (10%)  on  salaries 
below  $1,000,  7%  on  those  up 
to  $1,100,  and  5%  for  those 
above.  Several  increases  were 
granted. 

A  five  per  cent  restoration,  ef¬ 
fective  September  1,  1936,  has 
been  granted  in  the  Glen  Rock 
system,  Stuart  R.  Race  informs 
the  Review.  This  is  half  of  a 
10  per  cent  cut  made  in  1933. 

Other  actual  or  planned  res¬ 
torations  include  Rahway,  10 
per  cent  and  possibly  20  per 
cent;  Westfield,  school  budget 
includes  a  50  per  cent  restora¬ 
tion;  Harrison,  expect  50  per 
cent  restoration  to  match  that 
alreadv  granted  town  employees; 
Teaneck,  where  the  Board  vot¬ 
ed  to  eliminate  the  10  per  cent 
cut  on  salaries  under  $1200,  and 
five  per  cent  on  salaries  above 
this  figure;  Belleville,  same  as 
Teaneck.  In  Montclair  the 
Board  voted  a  budget  allowing 
restoration  of  half  of  a  10  per 
cent  “not  earlier  than  Januarv 
1,  1937.” 

-  .  I 

Education  Council 
Meets  in  Montclair 
In  Annual  Session 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Educa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  Edward 
Russ  Hall,  Montclair  Teachers 
College,  Friday,  March  13.  Its 
program  will  be  based  on  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Eng¬ 
lish  Curricula  and  Effective 
Methods  for  the  Teaching  of 
English. 

President  John  B.  Dougall. 
Summit  Superintendent,  will  be 
in  the  chair  when  the  first  session 
opens  at  10  A.  M.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  with  an  eighth  and  a  tenth 
grade  class  by  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Webster,  head  of  the  English 
Department  at  Montclair,  will 
deal  with  sentence  structure  in 
composition  and  grammar  and 
effectiveness,  respectively. 

After  a  luncheon-business  ses¬ 
sion  Dr.  Webster  will  carry  on 
with  the  topics  opened  in  the 
morning.  Material  on  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  including  a  state  and 
national  survey  on  the  use  of 
formal  grammar,  will  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  present. 

Officers  of  the  Council  will  be 
elected  at  this  meeting. 


tenure  of  office  act.  Significant  ! 

in  the  Commissioner’s  decision 

was  the  following  paragraph:  Cw  — 

The  Commissioner  knows  of  tXp©rini©nTal  rlllTl 
no  case  in  the  State  in  which  a  A*. 

teacher  has  been  denied  a  leave  }  I  ©PaTiy  dCHOOl 

of  absence  or  her  dismissal  at-  |  j  Browning  School 

tempted  because  of  a  brief  phys-  I  .^enafly  had  the  first  show- 
ical  illness.  In  Prince  vs.  Board  ...  y  ,  , 

of  Education  of  the  Borough  of  !"  the  one-reel 

Kenil<worth.  the  State  Board  af-  version  of  standard  talkies,  spon- 
firmed  the  Commissioner  of  Ed-  sored  by  the  Committee  on  So- 
ucation  in  holding  that  absence  ci^l  Values  in  Motion  Pictures, 
because  of  physical  incapacity  “Tom  Sawyer”  and  “Skippy” 
due  to  expected  motherhood  was  are  to  be  presented  later, 
not  good  cause  for  dismissal.  The  purpose  of  the  films  are 
This  ruling  of  the  State  Board  in  term. 


ing  in  the  state  of  the  one-reel 
version  of  standard  talkies,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Committee  on  So¬ 
cial  Values  in  Motion  Pictures. 
“Tom  Sawyer”  and  “Skippy” 
are  to  be  presented  later. 

The  purpose  of  the  films  are 
to  “reinterpret  success  in  terms 


is  supported  by  a  decUion  of  j  Charles 

the  Commissioner  of  Education  t-,-  l  l  •  ■  r> 


of  the  State  of  New  York  In  the 
Matter  of  the  Appeal  of  Brid¬ 
get  C.  Peixotto  •  •  * 


T.  Dieffenbach,  principal.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  discussions  after  the 
showing  were  made  by  school 


The  Commissioner  states  that  stenographers  and  sent  to  the 
“the  good  faith  of  all  connected  national  committee  for  analysis. 

with  the  prosecution  of  this  case  _ 

is  established  by  the  testimony.” 

_ The  5B  class  in  the  same 

North  Bergen  Teachers  ^prun- 

Reinstated  'von  a  nine-tube  radio  for 

Four  teachers  who  had  been  school  recently,  when  it  sub- 
dismissed  last  June  were  rein-  tnitted  the  best  summary  of 
stated  recentlv  bv  the  North  Ber-  ‘The  Dentist  Says”  program 
gen  Board.  They  are  V.  H.  broadcast  by  WABC  and  WIP. 
Barlett,  M.  R.  Cox,  J.  B.  Taylor  !  These  programs  are  non-com- 
and  H.  M.  Thompson.  i  mercial  and  informative. 


gen  Board.  They  are  V.  H. 
Barlett,  M.  R.  Cox,  J.  B.  Taylor 
and  H.  M.  Thompson. 


Prominent  New  Jersey  Educators 
Among  Those  at  St.  Louis  Meeting 


Among  the  New  Jersey  edu¬ 
cators  who  were  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  Convention  in  St. 
Louis,  February  22-27,  were  1. 
B.  Somerville,  Ridgewood; 
George  A.  F.  Hay,  Ridgewood; 
Harry  G.  Stuart,  Bernardsville; 
Charles  T.  Stone,  Long  Branch; 

E.  C.  Gilland,  Red  Bank;  Paul 
H.  Axtell,  Middletown;  Lloyd 
S.  Cassel,  Freehold;  Frederick 
W.  Cook,  Plainfield;  Beekman 
R.  Terhune,  Plainfield;  D.  P. 
Sweeney,  Bayonne ;  A.  Ray 
Palmer,  Ridgefield  Park;  Ralph 

F.  Bates,  Chatham;  Albert  D. 
Arnold,  Passaic;  E.  F.  Smith, 
Roselle  Park;  Miss  D.  Thick- 
stone,  Roselle  Park;  H.  A.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Montclair;  Lawrence  S. 
Chase,  Newark;  Austin  H.  Up- 
dyke,  Jersey  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  R.  Wilson,  Paterson;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  A.  Spargo,  Nut- 
ley;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  A. 
Walton,  Little  Falls;  Charles 
A.  Philhower,  Westfield;  F.  N. 
Newbauer,  Westfield;  John  B. 
Dougall,  Summit;  Miss  J.  H. 
Morris.  Newark;  Solomon  C. 


Strong,  West  Orange;  Lester 
A.  Rodes,  South  River;  W. 
George  Hayward,  Mahwah; 
W.  M.  Smith,  Freehold. 

Also  Roy  Hatch,  Montclair; 
VV^.  C.  McGinnis,  Perth  Amboy; 
Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  Newark;  Fred¬ 
erick  J.  Sickles,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Elliott,  John  V.  Burke,  Perth 
.Amboy;  John  Spargo,  Nutley; 
Clifford  J.  Scott,  East  Orange; 
Dr.  F.  E.  Grossnikle,  Jersey 
City;  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Cam¬ 
den;  A.  H.  Flury,  Hamilton 
Township;  Russell  S.  Woglom, 
High  Bridge;  H.  Chalmers, 
Wildwood;  Herbert  H.  Smith, 
Hammonton;  Willard  1.  Kimm, 
Orange;  Frederick  H.  Rea,  Pat¬ 
erson;  S.  D.  Thompson,  Cald¬ 
well;  Daniel  W.  Davis,  Pit¬ 
man;  J.  H.  Rodgers,  Wood¬ 
bury;  H.  Stearns,  Woodbury; 
L.  C.  Lutz,  Glassboro;  Frank 
F.  Sutton,  Montclair;  Kenneth 
F.  Woodbury,  Weehawken;  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  D.  Burrell,  Weehawken; 
Samuel  H.  Mcllroy,  Newark; 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Newark ; 
George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown. 


NEAPolici©s  Croup  I 
S©t  Up  for  5  Y©ars 

L.  B.  Johnson  to  Servo 
As  Consultant 

The  Educational  Policies  Com-  I 
mission,  set  up  for  a  five-year 
period  by  joint  action  of  the 
NE.A  and  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  is  to  work  to¬ 
wards  a  reevaluation  of  educa¬ 
tional  objectives,  procedures  and 
organization.  Alexander  J. 
Stoddard,  Providence  Superin¬ 
tendent,  is  chairman.  It  held  its 
first  meeting  in  January  in 
Chicago. 

Other  objectives  of  the  new 
commission  will  include  consid¬ 
eration  of  educational  proposals 
made  elsewhere,  promulgation 
of  the  best  practices  every¬ 
where,  development  of  inter¬ 
group  cooperation  and  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  long  range  educational 
planning,  “looking  toward  con¬ 
tinued  adaptation  of  education 
to  social  needs.” 

In  developing  its  work  the 
commission  has  decided  to  en¬ 
roll  a  representative  list  of 
educational  leaders  as  consult¬ 
ants  on  an  ex  officio  basis. 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Review  and  Field 
Secretary  of  the  State  .Associa¬ 
tion,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  commission  to  serve  as 
consultant. 

T©ach©r  Los©s  Job 
On  Tap©  Charg©; 
App©al  Is  Planned 

Charged  with  putting  ad¬ 
hesive  tape  across  the  mouths 
of  two  of  her  pupils  to  keep 
them  quiet,  Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Prince, 
a  teacher  in  the  Kenilworth 
schools,  was  brought  up  before 
the  Kenilworth  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  February.  Mrs.  Prince, 
at  two  hearings  on  the  case, 
contended  that  her  act  was  not, 
and  was  not  intended  to  be, 
corporal  punishment,  and  it  was 
testified  at  the  hearing  that  the 
pupils,  including  the  two  girls 
most  involved,  giggled  while  the 
punishment  was  being  imposed. 
Mrs.  Prince  admitted  that  her 
act  had  been  unwise  and  ill- 
advised,  and  in  a  statement 
apologized  to  the  Board,  the 
parents  and  the  public. 

Despite  the  fact  that  only  six 
members  of  the  Kenilworth 
Board  had  been  present  through¬ 
out  the  hearings,  the  Board  dis¬ 
charged  Mrs.  Prince  by  a  vote 
of  eight  to  one.  The  parents  of 
both  girls  asked  that  she  be  not 
dismissed.  The  case  will  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  hearings  attracted  wide 
attention  in  the  press  and  became 
a  Roman  holiday  for  the  photog¬ 
raphers.  who  repeatedly  photo¬ 
graphed  the  two  pupils  with 
their  mouths  taped  up. 

At  the  school  election  a  few 
days  after  the  Board’s  decision 
was  announced,  two  members 
of  the  Board,  including  the 
President,  failed  of  reelection. 
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We  Hear  That- 


William  James  Crist,  math¬ 
ematics  teacher  at  Lincoln  High 
School,  Jersey  City,  for  22  years, 
has  retired.  His  colleagues  pre- 
MOted  him  with  a  set  of  books. 


Ralph  E.  Martin,  principal. 
School  34,  Jersey  City,  died  re¬ 
cently  after  a  short  illness.  He 
was  S3  and  had  been  at  School 
34  since  1924. 


National  Public  School  Sec¬ 
retaries  met  in  Atlantic  City  on 
February  22.  Senator  Nye,  of 
munitions  inquiry  fame,  was  the 
speaker. 


The  South  River  Teachers’ 
Association  entertained  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Teachers’  Association  in 
South  River  on  February  4th. 


James  Lynch,  South  River 
teacher,  had  an  article  in  the 


Elementary  School  Journal 
entitled  “What  Is  the  Activity 
Program.” 


Both  the  Classroom  Teachers 
and  the  Schoolwomen’s  Club  met 
on  February  1,  the  club  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  the  Classroom 
Teachers  in  Trenton.  This  lat¬ 
ter  group  set  up  a  committee 
headed  by  Mary  Hopkins  of 
Elizabeth,  to  plan  a  department 
luncheon  in  May. 


Peter  Cannici,  Jr.,  teacher  in 
the  Washington  Park  School, 
Moonachie,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  that  school  to  re¬ 
place  Mrs.  Genevieve  De  Wolf, 
who  was  transferred  to  School 
No.  1,  Moonachie. 


J.  R.  Hutchinson,  Elizabeth 
teacher,  had  an  article  published 
in  the  January  School  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 


Oil  Burner  Course 
Opened  in  Essex 


50  Schools  in  State 
Give  Driving  Course 


Is  First  of  Its  Kind  in  U.  S.; 

Jobs  Open,  Queries  Show 

A  course  in  the  installation 
and  servicing  of  oil  burners,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
has  been  opened  by  the  Essex 
County  Vocational  School  sys¬ 
tem.  All  forms  of  industrial  and 
domestic  oil-burning  equipment 
will  be  studied,  with  an  entire 
building  being  devoted  to  the 
work. 

The  decision  to  offer  such 
training  came  as  the  result  of 
widespread  inquiries  among 
manufacturers,  distributors, 
service  managers  and  users  of 
oil-burning  equipment,  which 
]  showed  a  need  for  trained  men 
and  indicated  that  jobs  would 
be  available  for  a  considerable 
number  of  specialists  in  the  field. 

Practically  all  the  equipment 
for  the  new  course  was  present¬ 
ed  or  lent  to  the  school  by  deal- 
j  ers  and  manufacturers. 

1 


Fifty  New  Jersey  schools  now 
give  instruction  in  automobile 
driving  and  the  principles  of 
safety  on  the  highway,  the 
Journal  of  Education  reports. 

Bergen  County  has  17  of  23 
high  schools  included  in  this 
list.  The  Motor  Vehicle  De¬ 
partment,  police  and  Bergen 
County  Safety  Council  members 
aid  the  schools  with  these 
courses. 


Deans  of  Women 
Meet  in  St.  Louis 

“Cooperation  with  Youth”  is 
the  theme  that  drew  deans 
of  women  to  St.  Louis  for  the 
twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women,  which  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  February  18-22, 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 


P  BOOKS  TO  MEET  MODERN  SCHOOL  NEEDS 

I  GEOGRAPHY  TEXT- WORKBOOKS  | 

Home  Jonrners,  56e  Western  Continents,  66c  I 
World  Joomeys,  56e  Eastern  Continents,  S6c  I 


Junior  Hifh  School  GeoRraphy  Tte 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  HEALTH  BOOKS 

Grades  One  and  Two,  for  teachers  S6e 

Grade  S,  66e  Grade  5,  SOe 

Grade  4,  66c  Grade  6,  S6e 

Notebooks  for  3,  4,  5  &  6  @  46c 

Science  for  Jnnior  Hiph  School  L46 


STORIES  FOR  GRADES  2  to  8 


Onr  Farm  Babies  86e  Other  Farm  Babies  86e 
It  Happened  in  Sonth  Africa  (1986)  L66 

It  Happened  in  Anstralia  (1936)  L66 


Write  for  information  and  catalog. 


McKNIGHT  &  McKNIGHT,  Bloomington,  Illinois 


WHAT  I  APPRECIATE  IS 

TUC  DDIUAPY  IN  GETTING  A  LOAN 
i  nC  rnifHuI  from  household 


/  Got  A  Fresh  Start  And  No 
One  Knew  a  Thing  About  It 

“I  was  in  such  a  muddle,  financially. 
I  had  to  have  money  to  pay  off  some 
old  bills,  but  how  could  I  get  it  with¬ 
out  letting  people  know  about  my 
predicament? 

“What  a  relief  to  find  out  about 
Household.  I  got  a  fresh  start  on  my 
finances  with  the  money  they  loaned 
me  and  no  one — not  even  my  best 
friend — had  to  know  about  it.  What 
I  appreciate  is  the  complete  privacy 
in  getting  a  loan  from  Household. 
Any  other  way  of  borrowing  money 
might  involve  my  friends  which 
would  embarrass  me.” 

A  true  experience  that  hundreds  of 
schoolteachers  have  had  at  House¬ 
hold — just  your  signature,  no  in¬ 
quiries  made  of  employer  or  friends. 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 


Locally  Managed  Household  Offices  in  10  New  Jersey  Cities 


CAMDEN,  4th  Floor,  Bro«dwsy-Ste- 
▼cns  BulldInRs  CAmdca  7Mi.  License 
No.  641  _ 

8th  PI..  We«t  Jersey  Trust  BldR., 
Csmdea  7838.  License  No.  642 


ORANGE.  2nd  Floor.  Msln  8c  Dsy 
Bldg.,  Orange  5-2131.  Ucense  No.  679 
PASSAIC.  4th  Floor,  Passaic  Nat*l 
Bank  Bldg.,  Passaic  2-8818.  License 
No.  690 


ELIZABETH,  7th  FI.,  Albender  Bldg., 
Elisabeth  3-4343.  License  NOt  6S7 
HACKENSACK,  4th  Floor,  Peoples 
Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Hackensack  2-3448. 
License  No.  6S6 

JERSEY  CITY,  5th  FI. ,  Jersey  Journal 
Bldg.,  JrL  2-8132.  License  No.  643 

NEWARK.  4th  FI.,  National  Newark 
Bldg. ,  Mitchell  2-5412.  LicenseNo.299 


PATERSON.  3rd  Floor,  Paterson  NatT 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sherwood  2-3228.  License 
No.  659 

PERTH  AMBOY,  4th  Floor,  Perth 
Amboy  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Perth 
Amboy  4-3443.  License  No.  691 
TRENTON,  5th  Floor,  Trenton  Trust 
Company  Bldg. ,  28  W.  State.  Trenton 
5148.  License  No.  660 


HouseboU  charges  the  hw  rate  set  by  Sew  Jersey  law,  2ii%a  month  on  unpaid  balances. 


FREE— Booklet  and  Application  Blank 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  "The  Household  Ran  for  Teachers,”  specimen 
application  blank  atKl  other  information.  Fill  in,  mail  this  coupwn  NOW! 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  HOUSEHOLD  olfice) 

Please  mail  me,  free  of  charge,  your  brochure  "The  Household 
Plan  for  Schoolteachers”  a^  specimen  application  blank.  I 
uiKlerstaiid  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate 
a  loan. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . Amount  t  wish  to  borrow . 
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Conservator  of 
Human  Values 


THE  POSTURALLY  CORRECT 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL 
BETTER-SIGHT  DESK 

ACCEPTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL  ON  PHYSICAL 
THERAPY  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
Incorrect  postural  and  visual  working  conditions 
protracted  through  long  hours  and  years  of  school 
life  tend  to  make  poor  posture  habitual  and  its 
effects  chronic. 

Faulty  classroom  equipment  is  believed  to  be  a 
contributing  factor  in  a  wide  range  of  physical 
disorders  and  particularly  in  generally  lowered 
energy,  decreased  visual  efficiency,  and  in  men- 
t2d  retardation. 

Correct  postural  and  visual  working  conditions 
made  natural  and  comfortable  by  the  American 
Universal  Better-Sight  Desk,  go  far  to  protect 
the  child  from  eyestrain  and  the  postural  evils 
incident  to  school  work  .  .  .  thereby  contribut¬ 
ing  to  vigorous  physical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment  and  minimizing  many  of  the  needless  wastes 
of  human  values. 

ClatiToom  poatun  poatart  and  intaraating  pamphlata 
lalatiug  to  haaltblul  poatara  and  aya-pTotaetton 
ara  arailabla  for  taaebara'  uaa.  Addraaa  Dapt.  N  J.3 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

®Makara  o/  Dapandabta  Saating  for  Scboola, 
CbuTcbaa  and  Public  Auditoriuma 

General  Offices:  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 

DISTRIBUTING  BRANCHES  IN  ALL  TRADE  AREAS 
N.  Snellenbnrr  A  Co..  l»li  and  Market  Sts..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Plttsbarrh  Offiee.  Z17  Fniton  Bldg. 

New  York  Office.  1776  Broadway.  New  York 


THE  SOVIET  UNION 

IN  1936 


Europe-bound  educators 
during  the  1936  vacation 
are  considering  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  plans. 
It's  a  new  travel  land  where  getting  about,  even  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  is  easy  and  not  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  in  other  European  countries. 

Those  whose  life  work  is  teaching  will  be  especially 
impressed  by  the  tremendous  strides  forward  made 
in  progressive  teaching  of  children,  eliminating 
adult  illiteracy  and  in  technical  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Comparable  advances  have  been  made  in  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture  and  social  betterment  among 
the  175  million  people  of  the  largest  country  on 
earth. 

What  more  thrilling  addition  to  a  European  tour 
than  going  to  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kharkov,  Kiev, 
Odessa  ...  or  perhaps  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus 
Mountains? 

Visas  are  secured  In  a  few  days.  Fast  train,  air  and 
boat  connections  give  ready  access  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  from  western  centers.  Suggested  itiner¬ 
aries  range  from  five  to  thirty-one  days  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  cost  $  1 5  a  day  first  class,  $8  a  day  sec¬ 
ond  and  $5  a  day  third.  .  .  .  They  include  hotels, 
meals,  all  transportation  on  tour,  sight-seeing  by 
car  and  the  services  of  trained  guide-interpreters. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  colored  map  NJ 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Apply  to  Your  Local  Travel  Agent 

INTOURIST,  INC 

545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TRAVEL  IN  THE  U.  S.  S.  R. 
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Etiquette  for 
A  Russian  Tram 

MARY  V.  HOLMAN 
Orange 


I  STOOD  before  a  positive,  dark-eyed 
cashier,  in  one  of  Leningrad’s  larg¬ 
est  hotels,  with  a  fresh,  crisp  dollar 
saved  for  moments  like  these.  I  wanted 
rubles  and  kopecks  with  which  I  hoped 
to  execute  a  tram  ride  by  myself  and 
spend  an  evening  in  a  Park  of  Culture. 

I  hadn’t  had  a  temper  tantrum  since 
my  fourth  year  but  I  was  tempted,  for 
here  was  a  woman  asking  me  where  I 
was  going  and  how  I  was  going  to  spend 
my  money.  Her  next  remark  was  that 
1  couldn’t  go,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
send  with  me. 

Finally,  after  an  appreciation  on  her 
part  that  I  was  one  of  those  individuals 
who  would  get  to  the  Park  if  I  had  to 
crawl,  she  gave  me  1  ruble  and  35  ko¬ 
pecks.  Before  she  could  change  her 
mind,  I  dashed  out,  with  a  map  in  one 
hand  and  a  picture  of  St.  Isaac’s  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  the  other.  Having  arrived 
on  The  Nevski  Prospect  I  scrambled 
onto  a  tram  car  which  was  packed,  for 
all  of  Russia  seems  to  be  going  some 
place. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  seat  and  slipped  in¬ 
to  it  quickly.  Almost  at  once  there  was 
confusion  and  chattering.  Certain  I 
was,  that  whatever  it  was,  it  concerned 
me  but  I  had  that  feeling  of  security 
one  has  from  knowing  that  you  are  right 
and  that  even  if  you  are  being  criticized 
you  can’t  understand  anyway.  I  had 
given  the  conductress  15  kopecks  with 
which  she  was  satisfied  and  if  my  well 
worn,  yet  brilliant,  yellow  dress  was 
the  cause  of  the  chatter,  I  still  didn’t 
care. 

That  the  noise  continued  meant  noth¬ 
ing  to  me  until  the  crowd  seemed  to 
part  and  from  the  midst  came  a  slight, 
poised  Russian  who  bowed  as  low  as  his 
cramped  quarters  would  allow. 

“Pardon,  lady!  Pardon  again,  speak 
little  English — ^was  in  navy.  Pardon 
lady  but  you  are  in  conductor’s  seat.” 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  expres¬ 
sionless  conductress  waiting  for  her  seat. 
1  shoved  over  and  indicated  that  she  was 
to  sit  beside  me.  The  next  few  minutes 
I  were  spent  good-naturedly  patting  the 
woman  to  indicate  that  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  unkind  and  that  only  the  gods  con¬ 
trol  stupidity. 

The  evening  over  at  the  Park  of  Cul¬ 
ture  and  the  time  1 1 :30  P.  M,,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  of  my  hotel  and  those  who 
might  wonder  what  had  happened  to 
me.  With  my  picture  of  St.  Isaac’s 
dutched  in  one  hand,  I  indicated  that 
I  wanted  a  tram  which  would  take  me 


there.  I  knew  that  the  Cathedral  was 
across  from  the  hotel  and  was  a  land¬ 
mark  which  would  be  identified  by 
anyone. 

The  fact  that  I  was  not  right  in  my 
sense  of  directions  was  indicated  by  a 
crowd  of  some  15  or  20  Russians  who 
assembled  instantaneously  and  began  to 
speak  again  in  that  language  which 
seems  to  “go  ’round  and  ’round”  and 
emerge  in  a  form  not  familiar  in  the 
slightest  to  the  usual  American  college 
graduate. 

From  the  midst  of  the  group  came 
two  diminutive  women  who  took  entire 
charge  of  the  situation  and  me.  They 
took  me  gently,  but  firmly,  along  with 
them  over  some  8  or  10  blocks.  All  the 
way  they  laughed  at  me,  towering  two 
feet  above  them.  They  patted  my  hand, 
felt  my  clothing  and  explained  to  their 
friends  along  the  way  what  they  had 
found.  With  the  tenderness  accorded 
an  octogenarian,  they  helped  me  to  a 
tram,  refused  money  I  offered,  and 
waved  me  off  as  one  on  an  ocean  liner. 

The  ride  home  was  made  interesting 
by  an  aristocrat,  who  finally  gave  me 
her  ideas  concerning  the  new  order  in 
exchange  for  mine.  When  I  left  the 
tram  a  Russian  woman,  who  had  been 
watching  me,  carefully  indicated  her 
friendliness  and  escorted  me  to  my  ho¬ 
tel.  I  entered  and  found  my  friends  at 
dinner  at  12:00  P.  M.,  the  peak  of 
gaiety  in  a  Russian  hotel.  I  did  not 
look  for  the  positive  mannered  cashier 
but  I  am  sure  my  interesting  evening 
would  have  been  a  disappointment  to 
her. 


me  and  my  English  quite  satisfactorily. 

Soon  I  realized  that  my  education 
lacked  certain  facts.  First  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  “Brake-Jammers”  would 
arrive  to  continue  our  trip.  These 
brake-jammers  turned  out  to  be  none 
other  than  our  regularly  known  bus 
drivers. 

After  literally  and  figuratively  hot¬ 
footing  our  way  to  bubbling  springs 
and  steaming  pools,  our  brake-jammers 
(bus  drivers)  brought  us  to  Old  Faith¬ 
ful  Lodge  just  before  lunch. 

Sage  Brushers  (tourists  with  cars 
and  stopping  at  camps)  were  watching 
the  Dudes  ( those  who  stopped  at  lodges 
and  hotels)  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Savages  (college  students  employed  at 


Co  West,  But 
Learn  American  First 

MASON  A.  STRATTON 
Atlantic  City 

Sessions  adjourned.  Headlines  on 
Academic  Freedom,  Character  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  Our  New  Leisure,  gave 
way  to  the  more  usual  news,  while 
thousands  of  great  and  small  educators 
left  the  “mile-high”  city  of  Denver  for 
parts  of  our  U.  S.  A.  unexplored  by 
them  before. 

Yellowstone  was  my  destination,  but 
none  of  the  enthusiastic  “natives”  who 
urged  me  on,  had  advised  me  that  an¬ 
other  language  was  spoken  there. 
Therefore  I  rested  well,  enroute  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  West  Yellowstone. 

On  landing  at  this  beautiful  western 
portal  to  the  famous  National  Park,  on 
a  clear,  crisp,  cold  July  morning,  all 
seemed  well  with  the  world.  Folks 
looked  and  acted  like  other  people  I 
•knew,  and  I  believe  they  understood 


SLAND  OP  UAUTY,  HAm- 
NISS  and  CONTINTMINT 

WITZERLAND 

'yOU’RE  looking  for  a  COMPLETE  VACA- 
-I-  TION?  One  that  offers  more  than  one 
type  of  scenery  or  spon— and  requires  GLORI¬ 
OUS  CLIMATE?  A  vacation  that  SATISFIES 
EVERY  MOOD?  One  that  is  SUITABLE  to 
YOUR  INCOME  of  TODAY?  A  vacation 
that  REBUILDS  YOU,  perchance— brings  out 
all  those  dormant  qualities  that  long  to  be 
AROUSED?  Then -SWITZERLAND,  the 
INCOMPARABLE,  is  YOUR  ANSWER! 
EASE  of  ACCESSIBILITY  is  the  OPEN 
DOOR  to  glorious  beauty  of  scenery,  to 
mountain  peaks  and  water  resorts,  to  noted 
spas— known  already  to  the  Romans— to  local 
color  that  never  fades.  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
of  the  LOW  TRAVEL  rates- step  through 
this  OPEN  DOOR  and  REVEL  in  this  land 
of  beauty.  Write  for  our  beautiful  Free  album 
of  Swiss  Scenes— ask  for 
Packet  JR-1. 

Be  sure  to  include  in  your 
itinerary  BERNE— most  inter- 
estina  capital— the  famous 
LOETSCHBERG  Line  to  the 
BERNESE  OBERLAND  with 
THUN  and  INTERLAKEN 
and  the  spectacular  trip  to  the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH  11340feet 
above  sea. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

475  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  NEW  YOUK 
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'^GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH'' 

scheduled  for  this  year 

Every  Greyhound  terminal  is  the 
“Main  Entrance” for  a  magnify 
cent  5-ring  performance  lasting 
all  summer . .  starring  theTEX AS 
CENTENNIAL  at  Dallas,  the 
SAN  DIEGO  EXPOSITION 
in  California,  and  the  GREAT 
LAKES  EXPOSITION  at 
Cleveland.  A  single  Greyhound 
ticket  will  take  you  to  any  one  of 
them — or  to  all  three.  Plan  the  tnp 
for  this  vacation. 


Send  for  this  fascinating  free  map 
that  shows  how  it  can  be  done 

Something  brand  new — original — different!  An  attraaive  wall  map  in  full 
colors,  showing  how  natural  wonders,  industries,  crops  and  people  of  all 
the  world  can  be  found  right  here  within  the  borders  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  FREE  to  teachers,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Greyhound  Lines. 
Thousands  of  schools  are  now  using  this  attractive  Comparison  Map  to 
put  life  in  geography  lessons  .  .  .  interesting  for  adults,  too.  We’re  giving 
it  to  teachers  because  all  the  places  and  things  can  be  reached  direaly  and 
at  lowest  cost  by  Greyhound  Lines.  If  it  suggests  a  trip  to  you  or  your 
friends,  we’ll  be  amply  repaid. 


GREYHOUND 


YMI 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  FOR  COLORFUL  FREE  COMPARISON  MAP 

Mail  this  coupon  to  GREYHOUND  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Nelson  Tower,  New  York  Cltr,  for  full-color 
illustrated  Comparison  Map.  If  you  would  like  rates  and  information  on  any  trip,  please  jat  dawn  the 
place  you  would  like  to  visit,  on  the  margin  below. 


Address  . 
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the  lodges).  The  first  Savage,  a  Rat 
(baggage-toter)  placed  my  bags  on  a 
Molly  (4-wheeled  cart)  and  showed 
me  my  cabin.  Here  the  Pillow-Pushers 
(girls  who  tended  cabins)  had  made 
everything  ready  and  comfortable. 

Back  at  the  lodge  the  Heavers 
(waitresses)  were  ready  to  serve  our 
delicious  lunch ;  after  which  the  Pearl- 


"My  Principal  Just 

his/'  boasted  the  teacher,  “is 

X  our  project  on  Germany.” 

Its  feature  was  the  set  of  booklets, 
each  of  them  a  thing  of  art  and  interest, 
each  illustrated  by  beautiful  pictures 
carefully  cut  and  pasted. 

“Where,”  we  inquired,  “did  the  pic¬ 
tures  come  from?” 

“Oh,  that  was  part  of  the  project,” 
she  said  innocently.  “Each  child  in  the 
room  selected  a  travel  agency  or  steam¬ 
ship  company  and  wrote  to  it.” 

“What  did  the  letters  say?” 

“Just  the  usual  thing:  ‘I  am  going  to 
Germany  this  summer  and  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  any  booklets  you  send  me.’  ” 

“I  suppose  they  got  plenty  of  book¬ 
lets  that  way.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Practically  everyone 
got  at  least  one  booklet.  And  the  fun¬ 
niest  thing!  Some  of  the  companies 
even  sent  salesmen  to  see  some  of  the 
children.” 

“Are  any  of  the  children  going  to 
Germany?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“Are  you  going  abroad  this  sum¬ 
mer?” 

“No.  I  wanted  to,  but  the  rates  were 
too  high.” 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
cost  of  those  booklets  and  of  sending  out 
salesmen  to  see  your  pupils  were  part 
of  the  high  rates?” 

“No,  why?” 

“Well,  it’s  this  way.  Travel  bu¬ 
reaus,  steamship  companies  and  the  like 
have  to  advertise.  They  do  so  by  print¬ 
ing  these  colored  booklets.  They  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  not  too  expensive  if  they  are 
sent  only  to  people  really  interested  in 
travel.  They  cost  between  five  and 
fifteen  cents  apiece.  That  isn’t  too 
much  to  spend  to  give  you  the  informa¬ 
tion  you  need  in  planning  your  summer. 
But  to  send  forty  of  them — one  to  each 
child  in  your  class — costs  the  company 
four  or  five  dollars. 

“Unfortunately  when  the  letters 
come  in,  the  travel  agency  can’t  always 
distinguish  between  your  letter  and 
those  of  your  pupils.  They  are  all 
worded  alike,  and  travel  agents  aren’t 
handwriting  experts.  So  they  answer 
them  all  alike.  In  addition  they  send  out 
their  salesmen.  It  may  take  a  day  of  a 


Divers  (dish  washers)  cleaned  our 
dishes  for  future  use. 

This  partial  vocabulary  will  ac¬ 
quaint  you  with  life  in  Yellowstone. 
I  have  additional  material  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  variety  which  many  of  our  readers 
wouldn’t  need.  I  presume  each  year 
brings  advancement  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  vocabulary — so  why  exhaust 
the  subject  here? 


Dotes  On  Booklets" 

salesman's  time  to  distinguish  between 
your  forty  pupils  and  you.  That’s  an¬ 
other  five  or  ten  dollars  added  to  your 
travel  bill.” 

“I  see  how  it  runs  into  money,”  said 
the  teacher,  “but  I  still  have  to  teach 
Germany,  and  our  principal  does  like 
good-looking  booklets.” 

“There  is  a  solution,”  we  explained. 
“In  addition  to  using  old  magazines, 
you  can  have  your  children  write  the 
truth  to  the  travel  agencies.  If  they 
were  to  explain  that  they  were  studying 
Germany  and  wanted  any  available 


Sw«d«n  hat  tolvod  th*  problamt  of  medarn 
living.  Evaryona  from  Iho  humblost  to  tho 
highott  livM  choorfully  in  tocurity  and  con- 
ton  tmonl. 

Tho  visitor  roiponds  quickly  and  hoppiiy 
to  this  ottroctivo  habit  of  poocoful  iiving. 

Tho  long  sunlit  hours  dovolop  Swodon's 
fruits  and  flowors  to  unmotchod  porfoction. 
Lot  tho  magic  of  thoso  goldon  hours  givoyois 
o  koonor  onjoymont  of  living. 

This  summor  moko  Swodon  your  gotowoy 
to  oil  tho  Scandinavian  wondorlonds  and 
Iho  foscinoting  Baltic  rogion. 

DirocI  from  Now  York  in  oight  days — con- 
voniont  from  England  and  the  Continent. 
Ask  jour  trsvtl  agmt  or  us  for  our  new 
"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights” 

with  comtlete  travel  detail  of  delightful  jomejs 
in  all  the  Scaudmavian  countries — a  treasure 
house  of  vacation  guidance. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

•30  FVTH  AVENUE  Dept.  T  '  NEW  YORK 


booklets,  the  agencies  would  be  glad  to 
send  them  the  left-overs  from  last  year, 
which  would  serve  their  purpose  quite 
as  well,  and  which  wouldn’t  add  quite 
so  much  to  your  own  travel  bill.” 

“We  could  do  that,”  said  the  teacher, 
“and  I  suppose  it  would  be  more 
honest.” 

“More  honest,  and,  I  think,  just  as 
effective.” 

“I  hope  so,”  she  said,  “because  my 
principal  just  dotes  on  booklets.” 

L.  B.  J. 

(Disappointed  writers  for  the  Rsviiw 
please  note: —  This  article,  by  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  in  the  Review's  files 
since  early  in  1934. — Ed.) 


Air-Conditioned  Comfort 
By  Train 

to  YoUowatone  Park 
Pacific  North wast 
Portland  N.E.A.  Convention 
Duda  Ranchaa 
Canadian  Rockias 
California  or  Alaska 

Northern  Pacific's  new  Pictorial 
Album,  "WEST,"  graphically  por¬ 
trays  the  charm  of  Western  Amer¬ 
ica.  If  you're  interested  in  a  trip 
by  train,  send  for  a  free  copy.  It's 
full  of  vacation  suggestions. 

Write  a  letter  or  mail  the  coupon  to 
H.  M.  FUrrCHER 
Dept.  T,  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

Fifth  Ava..  Now  York,  N.  Y. ........ 

S  (  )  I  am  interested  in  a  train  trip  West  to 


I  (  )  Escorted,  AU-Expense.  ; 

•  (  )  Independent  trip.  ! 

S  (  )  I  plan  to  attend  Portland  Convention.  • 

I  Please  send  details.  • 

S  Name .  ; 

3  Address .  • 

;  For  Western  Travel...  | 

The  Air 'Conditioned,  Roller 'Bearing 

NORTH  COAST 
LIMITED 


FOR  YOUR  SUMMER’S 


acation! 


Qo 


This 

Picture 

Album 

Free! 
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Address 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  ROAD 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
LINES 

GREAT  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 

THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


NORTH  WESTERN  LINE 


UNION  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


ALASKA  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


VflCflTIDN 

C^tuuin^  ALASKA’S 


LET’S  open  the  book  to  adventure  and  go  vagabonding  on  shel- 
j  tered  seas  any  time  from  May  to  September.  Hop  aboard  a 
fast,  completely  air-conditioned  train,  speed  across  scenic  Western 
America  on  smooth  rails  to  Seattle  in  the  Evergreen  Playground. 
Then  step  up  the  gangplank  and  sail  away  on  smooth  seas  to  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  magical  of  world  vacationlands. 

On  a  comfortable  American  steamer  you’ll  be  amazed  when 
you  find  yourself  gliding  along  on  calm  seas  in  a  land  where  a 
mild  and  invigorating  climate  seems  especially  ordered  for  vaca¬ 
tion-time  pleasures.  You’re  sure  to  lose  your  heart  to  Alaska,  as 
you  cruise  between  snowcapped  mountain  ranges — sail  among 
gem-like  islands — come  face  to  face  with  great  blue  glaciers  that 
roar  like  angry  thunder — explore  Prince  William  Sound’s  deep- 
walled  fjords — ^travel  Uncle  Seun’s  northernmost  railway  to  our 
northernmost  national  park  to  see  Mt.  McKinley,  highest  of  North 
America’s  majestic  mountains — wander  streets  of  interesting  towns 
where  gold-frenzied  people  once  trod,  where  Russian  nobility  once 
ruled  and  where  you  gaze  inquisitively  at  grotesque  totems. 

Then  there  are  such  happy,  romantic  days  and  nights  on 
friendly  decks,  meeting  new  people,  doing  new  things  —  all  in 
Alaska,  “up-under”  thp  Midnight  Sun.  And  Nature  planned  well, 

too,  for  she  placed  Alaska  so  close 
m  by  that  an  Alaska  vacation  requires 

V  ^  only  regular  vacation  time  and  a 

surprisingly  modest  budget.  Sum- 
^  ^  mer  sailings  two  and  three  times 
weekly  from  Seattle.  Plan  to  visit 
Alaska  after  theN.E.A.  convention 
Y  in  Portland. 


KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  ALASKA  ; 

Just  sign  and  mail  this  handy  coupon  , 

to  The  Alaska  Lin*,  Room  M3,  Pi*r  j 
Two,  SaoHI*,  Washington,  or  see  any  j 
of  the  companies  listed  at  left.  L- 


Send  FREE  Alaska  Vacation  Literature  to: 


Check  here  □  for  one  of  The  Alaska  Line's  good-natured  Alaska  maps.  Free  to  teachers. 
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A  Trip  to 

"Uncle  Sam's  Attic" 

HELEN  E.  FOULKE 
Atlantic  City 

Going  to  Alaska?  If  you  seek  a 
thrill,  it  will  be  there  waiting  for  you ; 
especially  if  you  have  tucked  into  your 
mental  luggage  plenty  of  imagination. 

Of  course  you  will  be  told  that  the 
tourist  sees  nothing  of  the  real  Alaska. 
But  that  is  true  of  most  tourist  journeys. 
It  was  our  good  fortune  to  find  on 
shipboard  a  returning  Alaskan  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  had  “mushed”  for  years 
from  post  to  post  across  the  interior. 
He  unfolded  for  us  intimate  glimpses 
into  “Uncle  Sam’s  Attic.” 

Skagway  Harbor,  today  a  solemn 
little  cluster  of  scattered  buildings, 
hemmed  in  by  towering  glacier  peaks, 
evoked  a  picture  of  the  memorable  sum¬ 
mer  of  ’97.  At  that  time  their  ship 
had  entered  Skagway  Harbor  at  sun¬ 
set,  there  to  be  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  captain’s  order,  “Nobody 
ashore,”  Bitterly  disappointing,  that 
order  was,  however,  clearly  understood 
the  following  morning.  Before  them 
overnight  had  sprung  up  a  city  of  a 
thousand  tents.  The  beginning  of  the 
“gold  rush”  was  on,  and  they  were 
forced  to  steam  away  without  even 
setting  foot  ashore.  And  Skagway  was 
soon  to  find  itself  a  swarming  center  of 
15,000  adventurers.  Only  a  struggling 
remnant  of  those  hectic  yesterdays  still 
tells  the  tale. 

Beyond  lies  the  hazardous  route  of 
the  White  Pass,  the  trail  of  the  stam- 
peders,  strong  and  weak,  who  started 
on  foot  over  that  pass  to  the  Yukon 
and  the  lure  of  the  Klondike.  Take 
this  route  at  least  to  Lake  Bennett  or 
on  the  Carcross.  It  is  here  that  the 
spell  of  those  gold  rush  days  will  travel 
with  you  as  you  look  down  from  the 
car  window  at  the  twisting  route 
through  the  canyon  and  along  the 
precipice  of  the  Dead  Horse  Gulch,  a 
name  bearing  mute  record  of  that 
merciless  edge.  Even  the  kindly  hand 
of  nature  has  not  completely  covered 
the  bare  scarred  trail. 

As  we  climbed  on  across  the  boundary 
line  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia 
we  were  “going  in”  as  the  people  of 
the  North  speak  of  entering  the  in¬ 
terior.  We  were  “going  in”  along  that 
bleak  grandeur  and  echoless  solitude 
of  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett  to  Car- 
cross.  Here,  in  the  days  before  the 
railroad  skirted  the  shore,  as  many  as 
400  rafts  at  one  time  plyed  their  way 
oyer  its  twenty-six  miles,  all  headed, 
like  ourselves,  for  Carcross.  At  this 
point  we  were  to  follow  the  tourist 
trip  to  the  West  Taku  Arm. 

That  evening  we  stepped  ashore  into 
the  surprising  welcome  of  that  outpost 


of  hospitality,  Ben-My-Chree,  into 
which  one  is  dropped  as  suddenly  as 
in  the  pages  of  a  fairy  tale.  Ben-My- 
Chree  is  a  tale  of  its  own.  But  here 
in  that  garden  of  loveliness,  with  del¬ 
phinium  towering  far  above  one’s  head, 
paths  of  luxuriant  flowers  and  giant 
pansies,  whose  faces  measured  three  to 
four  inches  across,  I  found  my  fellow 
traveler  from  the  land  of  California 
wandering  amazed.  “Why!”  he  blurted 
out,  “these  are  imported  pansies.  I 
don’t  believe  they  know  how  rare  these 
plants  are.”  With  a  submerged  chuckle, 
I  turned  away.  He,  too,  had  got  his 
thrill.  Such  is  Alaska! 


Consider  the  i 

LIVING 

WORLD/ 

Today,  with  the  pace  of  social  change  more 
rapid  than  ever  before,  intelligent  travel  is 
increasingly  interesting  and  valuable. 
EDUTRAVEL  was  created  to  plan  your 
travel  as  a  constructive  cultural  adventure 
— to  direct  your  eyes  upon  the  living  world. 

Literature  is  ready  on  these  four  Special 
EDUTRAVEL  projects.  Send  for  booklets 
that  interest  you: 

New  Education  in  Soviet  Union 

Including  discussions  with  leading  Soviet 
educators— director:  Dr.  I.  V.  Sollins.  Vis¬ 
iting  also  England  and  France. 

Contemporary  Art  &  Architecture 

Featuring  interviews  with  leading  artists 
in  8  countries — auspices  of  New  School  for 
Social  Research. 

Crime  and  Punishment  Abroad 

Study  of  delinquency  and  reform  under 
Joseph  F.  Fishman,  sponsored  by  The  New 
School  for  Social  Research. 

Life  and  Literature  in  U.S.S.R. 

Literature  as  a  social  force.  Meetings  with 
Soviet  writers.  Visits  also  to  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Finland.  Leader:  Lester  Cohen. 

If  you  are  interested  in  travel  to  other 
countries  in  other  specialized  fields,  write 
stating  your  needs.  The  complete  EDU¬ 
TRAVEL  program  may  include  just  what 
you  want  ...  or  we  will  gladly  plan  inde¬ 
pendent  itineraries. 

Address  Dept.  N3 

EDUTRAVEL 

An  Institute  for  Educational  Travel 
535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Land  tears  in  Europe  in  conjunction  with 
Amerop  Travel  Service.  Inc.  (in  U.S.8.B.,  in 
cooperation  with  Intoarlst,  Ine.). 


Pacific  Northwest 


"POLLOW  the  trail  of  the  electrified, 
air-conditioned  OLYMPIAN  to 
the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  at  Portland. 
Before  or  after  the  convention,  visit 
Yellowstone,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier, 
Mt.  Baker,  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
or  Alaska. 

New  thrills  and  new  experiences 
await  you  in  the  Northwest  wonder¬ 
land.  There’s  horseback  riding  over 
mountain  trails,  ocean  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing,  motoring,  skiing  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer,  cruising  on  lovely  Puget  Sound. 
You’ll  meet  interesting  fellow  trav¬ 
elers  and  friendly  guides. 

Rail  fares  and  tour  costs  are  ’way 
down  whether  you  travel  independ¬ 
ently  or  with  escorted  tour  parties. 
Return  via  Canada  or  California 
optional.  Vacations  as  low  as  $100 
ail-expenses  from  Chicago. 

Send  for  this  FREE  book 

"Pacific  Northwest  Vacation  Suggestions" 
gives  detailed  tour  information,  itiner¬ 
aries  and  sample  costs  from  Chicago. 

Write  for  your  copy. 

E.  K.  GARRISON,  General  Apent 
1404- J  Fidelity  Philadelphia  Trust  Bldp. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  L.  COBB,  General  Apent,  International  Bldp. 

Rockefeller  Center,  630  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

;;^MILWAUKEE 

^  f  \  ^  Thu  Hiawatha 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  TAX 

£W  Jersey  teachers  cannot  aiiord  to  be  luke¬ 
warm  toward  the  measure  sponsored  by  the 
Federated  Boards  of  Education  to  broaden  the  tax 
base  for  school  support.  This  measure  (Assembly  Bill 
287)  will  complete  the  work  begun  when  the  School 
Survey  was  started.  It  will  provide  actual  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  to  New  Jersey  property  owners,  and  it  will  put 
New  Jersey  schools  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

It  proposes  to  do  this  through  personal  and  corpora¬ 
tion  income  taxes.  The  personal  income  tax  will  af¬ 
fect  many  New  Jersey  teachers,  and  there  are  some  who 
cannot  understand  why  they  should  strongly  support 
a  measure  that  will  directly  tax  their  incomes. 

We  believe  that  there  are  few  of  these,  and  that 
these  few  have  not  faced  facts  squarely. 

Years  of  scrip,  baby  bonds,  payless  paydays,  salary 
reductions  and  the  loss  of  increments  should  have 
taught  teachers  that  something  fundamental  is  wrong 
with  New  Jersey’s  system  of  school  finance.  Until 
that  system  is  revised,  teachers  will  live  and  work 
under  a  continuous  threat  of  conditions  such  as  they 
have  been  only  too  familiar  with.  Until  it  is  revised 
many  communities  will  continue  to  withhold  salary 
restoration,  will  delay  putting  salary  schedules  into 
operation. 

That  revision  must  take  the  form  of  finding  sub¬ 
stitute  tax  sources. 

Whatever  these  sources  may  be,  the  teachers  can 
lay  no  claim  to  exemption.  We  insist  that  we  are 
citizens,  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all  other  citizens 
of  our  state.  While  it  may  seem  absurd  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  a  salary  with  one  hand  and  take  part 
of  it  back  with  the  other,  the  disadvantages  of  setting 
teachers  or  other  government  employees  apart  through 
exemptions  are  vastly  greater. 

For  the  present  needs  of  our  state  the  income  tax 
is  almost  ideal.  It  reaches  wealth  not  being  reached 
by  taxes  now  in  use.  It  taxes  in  proportion  to  ability 
to  pay.  It  places  no  undue  burden  on  the  poor,  and 
provides  few  loopholes  for  the  rich.  As  a  tax,  it  de¬ 
serves  teacher  support. 

Both  the  selfish  interests  of  the  teachers  and  the 
welfare  of  the  schools  dictate  their  endorsement  of  what 
the  Federated  Boards  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  The 
financial  welfare  of  the  teacher  hinges  upon  a  sound 
system  of  school  finance.  By  supporting  a  measure 
which  would  mark  a  great  advance  in  that  direction, 
the  teacher  helps  herself  and  her  pupils. 


Send  It  To  The  Review 

HE  Editors  of  the  Review  are  disturbed. 

Too  frequently  they  learn  of  new  developments  in 
New  Jersey  education,  not  from  the  sources,  but  from 
the  Nation's  Schools,  the  Journal  of  Education, 
Highschool,  The  Journal  of  the  NEA,  School 
Management,  and  elsewhere.  This  should  not  be  so. 

These  magazines  as  well  as  others,  quote  the  Re¬ 
view,  summarize  its  articles,  and  report  New  Jersey 
news  from  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

To  continue  it  so,  to  further  enhance  the  prestige 
of  your  magazine,  the  Review  must  report  New  Jersey 
educational  events  first.  New  courses,  noteworthy 
achievements  in  all  fields,  significant  statements  by  edu¬ 
cational  leaders,  clippings  from  the  local  press  on  events 
of  general  interest,  should  all  be  reported  to  the  Review, 
immediately  and  first. 

“From  Sussex  to  Cape  May,”  the  Review's  nevrs 
section,  is  more  highly  developed,  perhaps,  than  that 
offered  in  any  similar  publication.  There  is  still  ample 
room  for  improvement,  however,  and  for  adequate 
coverage  the  Review  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  you. 
Send  it  to  the  Review — first. 

No  claim  is  being  made  here  for  all  articles  written 
by  New  Jerseyans.  Some  are  so  specialized  in  their  ap¬ 
peal  as  to  belong  properly  in  the  “subject”  or  “field” 
magazines  In  which  they  appear.  The  editors  have  in  the 
past,  however,  been  chagrined  to  find  topics  for  which 
they  have  been  seeking  authors,  discussed  by  New  Jersey 
school  people  in  other  publications. 

The  Review  is  your  magazine.  Put  first  things  first. 


A  National  Problem 

BILL  to  appropriate  $500,(X)0,000  as  federal  aid  to 
L  education  is  being  introduced  into  Congress  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
It  proposes  to  apply  nationally  the  same  principles  of 
equalization  that  are  still  before  the  people  of  New 
Jersey. 

Educational  opportunity  in  the  different  states 
shows  just  as  great  a  variation  as  it  does  in  the  various 
communities  of  our  own  state.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  schools  offered  a  child  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  for  example,  and  those  offered  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gressive  state  as  our  own.  Yet  the  Mississippi  pupil 
of  today  is  the  New  Jersey  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

Local  control  of  education  is  a  priceless  heritage 
of  our  democratic  system  of  government.  A  Washing¬ 
ton  Mussolini  in  education  would  be,  if  possible,  worse 
than  a  Trenton  Hitler.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown, 
however,  that  state  support  of  a  minimum  program 
does  not  mean  dictatorship.  It  is  not,  therefore,  im- 
rcasonable  to  expect  that  the  Federal  government 
can  contribute  out  of  its  vast  tax  resources  to  state 
education  programs  without  any  sacrifice  of  local 
Initiative  or  freedom. 
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JOURNEYS 
IN  DISTANT  LANDS 

and 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

hy 

HARLAN  H.’  BARROWS 
EDITH  PUTNAM  PARKER 

Nil  'Pries  of  gp<iprapliie«  has  yet  met  the  statidani  set  l*y  the 
B AKKOWS-PARKER  GEOGRAPHIES  in  pra.hially  leading  the 
eiiild  to  sense  the  relationships  involved  in  a  real  understanding 
of  his  environment. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  development  is  the  use 
of  pictures  and  maps  to  assist  the  child  in  understanding  geo¬ 
graphic  relationships.  In  this  new  edition  of  JOURNEYS  IN 
DISTANT  LANDS,  and  UNITED  .STATES  AND  CANADA, 
new  illustrations  have  been  usetl  to  insure  right  concepts  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  vear-.  These  Inioks 
pre-ent  a  strikingly  up-to-date  picture  of  the  countries  which 
ihi  v  treat. 

\ll  new  developments  in  man's  relation  to  his  environment  in  this 
counirv  have  been  incor|>orated  in  I  NITED  STATES  AND 
GAN  ADA. 

Silver  Burdett  Company 


SiHHHling  the  News  that 

Growth  In  English 

NINTH  YEAR 


Fowler  Douglass  Simpson  Adams 
is  nou'  ready 

The  social  approach  .  .  .  English  as  a  tool  in 
successful  everyday  living  .  .  .  mastery  of 
skills  as  a  result  of  constant  practice  in  real- 
life  situations. 


NEWSON  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  .Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


41  Union  Square 


New  York  City 


PLAY  educates  and  develops  children.  Even  the 
wholesome  enjoyment  of  chewing  gum  has  its  ben¬ 
efits.  Dally,  especially  after  meals,  chewing  gum  is 
good  for  the  teeth.  Four  factors  towards  good 
TEETH  are:  Right  Food,  Personal  Care,  Den- 


f  fist  s  Care  and  Plenty  of  Chewing  Exercise.  There 
is  a  reason,  a  time  and  place  for  Chewing  Gum. 

K  Today,  manufacturers  call  upon  great  Universities  to 
make  impartial  investigations  of  their  products.  Re* 
»ults  of  such  research  form  the  basis  of  our  advertising. 

1^^^^  7'ke  SatioMl  Association  of  Cheoint  Gum  Manufacturers 


ADVENTURES  IN  LANGUAGE 


By  Burleson,  Cash,  and  McCorkle 


This  is  a  new  series  of  Language  practice  hooks  for  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 


Adventures  in  Language  are  not  dependent  on  any  text¬ 
book  hut  will  be  found  complete  enough  to  supply  a  thor¬ 
ough  year's  course  in  Language  in  each  grade  without  the 
use  of  an  accompanying  textbook.  Or  they  may  be  used 
with  anv  textbook  as  a  reference  book. 


These  practice  books  are  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
any  others  in  the  field.  They  are  the  work  of  experienced 
teachers  and  the  material  has  been  tested  in  the  schools 
superx  ised  by  these  teachers. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  LANGUAGE 


Adventures  in  Lan<];uaj»e  focus  attention  on  the  following  five  topics: 


1 .  Sentence  sense.  This  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  .tII  language  topics:  in  fact,  it  is 
the  master-topic. 

2.  Trouble-making  words,  largely  principal 
parts  of  certain  verbs.  These  have  been 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  best  national 
studies. 


?.  Punctuation  and  capitalization.  These 
are  mechanical  details  but  are  funda¬ 
mental  and  can  only  be  mastered  through 
drill. 


4.  Letter-writing,  the  most  important  phase 
of  expression.  The  letter  lessons  are  nu¬ 
merous.  varied,  and  progressive  in  diffi¬ 
culty  through  all  four  practice  books. 


5.  Dictionary  work.  This  likewise  is  pro¬ 
gressive  throughout  the  practice  books. 


ALLYN  and  BACON 


BOSTON 

ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


.  « 


